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Ar the Second Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf and Dumb, ‘a committee was appointed, with in- 
structions to present to the next Convention, a statistical re- 
port on the “subjects of disease and mortality among the 
deaf and dumb, together with that of the causes of deaf- 
ness ;” also to report “a plan which may be adopted in all 
the institutions for the deaf and dumb in this country, for 
conducting inquiries and for collecting and recording facts 
on these subjects in future.’ The writer of these pages, 
being the chairman of said committee, prepared “a plan” 
for the purpose described, to be submitted to the committee 
at the time of the expected meeting of the Convention at 
Columbus. Although it is to be presumed, that the com- 
mittees which were to make report to that Convention, will 
be invited to report whenever another Convention shall be 
held, yet, as the adoption of a plan of this nature is a mat- 
ter of no small importance, and demands much previous 
careful consideration, the writer has thought proper to lay 
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before the readers of the Annats, the plan he has prepared. 
He does this on his individual responsibility, taking the lib- 
erty also to invite all persons interested in this matter, to 
communicate to him such suggestions in relation to the plan, 
or to any of its details, as may seem to them to merit the 
attention of the committee. 

It may not be improper to notice at the outset, the reasons 
which render such a record desirable. No one certainly can 
have greater cause to attach importance to the physical part 
of man, than the educator of the deaf and dumb. For, 
what is his vocation but to remedy, in some partial degree, 
the consequences proceeding from a defect of bodily organi- 
zation? Consequences how vast, from the loss of a single 
organ, so small in dimension! We have also, in the causes 
of deafness and its physical effects and concomitants, a 
field of observation open to no one else; a portion of the 
general domain of physiological and sanitary science allot- 
ted to us, which, properly cultivated, may yield important 
contributions to the common store; every coniribution thus 
rendered being so much done for the welfare of the race. 

But further, such inquiries have for the educator of the 
deaf and dumb, an immediate bearing on his usefulness in 
his proper calling. For, that is obviously a defective scheme 
of education, which takes not into account the physical well- 
being of its subjects. Whatever physical peculiarities then, 
whatever disorders, predispositions or liabilities, or whatever 
exemptions from such, are commonly associated with deaf- 
ness, it is only through a correct knowledge of the facts as 
they are, that the training of the deaf and dumb can have 
the requisite adaptation, or the best direction be given to 
their subsequent course of life. Special adaptations to in- 
dividuals also, are made possible, only by the knowledge of 
each case which a regular system of inquiry would furnish. 

Next, let us consider what are the leading general features 
which should characterize any plan designed for the pur- 
poses named in the resolutions of the Convention. The in- 
quiries with which the plan is concerned being of course in- — 
ductive, such facts should be noted, therefore, as will furnislr 
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a basis for a full and thorough induction, and be recorded in 
such convenient manner as will best facilitate the inductive 
process. An absolutely rigid application of this process, 
would require that every particular in the history of each in- 
dividual embraced in the inquiry, and every characteristic of 
his person and constitution should be noted; for it is only 
after at least a partial induction, that it can be at all deter- 
mined what circumstances are important or unimportant. 
So thorough a procedure being impracticable, it is then of 
the highest consequence, that a judicious selection be made 
of the classes of facts to be observed, embracing everything 
which may by possibility prove to be important, and yet 
avoiding the incumbrance of whatever may beyond question 
be rejected as of no moment. Our main reliance here, must 
be the analogy of causes and effects in relation to the 
human constitution in general, so far as knowledge exists 
on the subject. The actual imperfection of this knowledge 
is, however, such, that we need to beware of unduly con- 
tracting our scope of observation, of laying our foundation 
of facts too narrow; and should take care lest by a foregone 
conclusion we shut out that which ought to be embraced. 
We have, to a certain extent, a track marked out for us in 
the conclusions which past observation upon the deaf and 
dumb has already authorized, and which it may be useful to 
confirm, or needful to modify and more precisely to limit. 
There are views also, entertained as probably well-founded, 
but demanding a thorough investigation. On still other 
points, opinions have been based on a very narrow ground 
of observation, or questions have been raised out of a few 
observed cases of coincidence, or from loose analogical con- 
jectures; and these obviously call for careful and patient 
inquiry. 

When we shall have determined what classes of facts are 
to be observed, it will be not less important to fix upon an 
eligible manner of recording and arranging them. The in- 
ductive process, consisting essentially in the discovery of co- 
incidence between one order of phenomena and another, re- 
quires such an arrangement of the facts observed as shall 
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make it not difficult to examine and compare them. ‘The 
ultimate laws which govern physiological phenomena, lie 
deeply hidden; perhaps too deeply ever to be seized by the 
human understanding. Its researches thus far, have not 
brought them within even a tantalizing distance; have not 
caused them even to be dimly descried. This field of in- 
quiry remains broad, obscure, and intricate ; not yet narrowed 
down to definable limits. Our observation of the phenom- 
ena is also of necessity so superficial and imperfect, that we 
can not avoid oftentimes confounding phenomena which are 
really distinct, and separating those which are essentially the 
same. In these circumstances, the best we can do is to note 
instances of coincidence and of non-coincidence between 
phenomena resembling each other in certain respects, and 
other phenomena resembling each other in certain other re- 
spects; and even when the coincidence is most complete, 
must often remain ignorant which to call the cause and 
which the effect, or whether to call both the effect of some- 
thing else; while in truth, neither are really and properly either 
cause or effect. In order to discover the coincidence be- 
tween barely two classes of facts, it may often be necessary 
to bring several into comparison. The coincidence may 
also extend to more than two. Thus the coincidence be- 
tween facts of one kind, A, and facts of several other kinds, 
B, C, D, may be complete whenever the latter occur in 
combination, though with either kind taken separately, it 
might be incomplete. Again, the coincidence between A 
.and one or the other of B, C, D, may be complete, when 
with either of them separately it would be partial. More or 
less of complexity like this, embarrasses every accurate in- 
quiry into the causes and effects of particular phenomena. 
In the present case, the work of comparison will be found 
sufficiently difficult, with every aid to be afforded by the, 
most convenient arrangement. 

The importance of having a uniform plan pursued in the 
several Institutions is obvious, in order that the results may 
severally admit of comparison one with another, and may 
together be embodied in a general result. Not less impor- 
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tant is it, that the plan adopted, should, as respects the shape 
in which the results are presented, be conformed to the plan 
prevalent for similar inquiries in relation to the general pop- 
ulation ; so far at least as may be requisite for the purpose of 
comparison. A thorough system of registration, embracing 
the whole of England, has been in efficient operation in that 
country for nearly sixteen years. It comprehends births, 
marriages and deaths, with specification of certain particu- 
lars concerning each, including the causes of death, and oth- 
er matters in relation to health and disease ; and provides for 
regular reports exhibiting general results. The plan was 
matured by men who had devoted years to the subjects of 
vital statistics and of sanitary science; and the most impor- 
tant of its features will probably be introduced into the sys- 
tems which may from time.to time be adopted in this coun- 
try for a similar purpose. Among us, Massachusetts has in 
this matter taken the lead of the other States. The very 
able report presented in 1850, by the Sanitary Commission 
to the legislature of that State, recommending a plan fora 
Sanitary Survey of the State, is an ample repository of facts 
and ideas on this subject, and has been the guide, so far as 
applicable to the case, in preparing the plan submitted in 
these pages. 

A plan of the nature proposed includes two parts, one re- 
specting the manner of recording the elementary facts, and 
the other the manner of abstracting and exhibiting general 
results. The latter need not be fully prescribed beforehand, 
but it is the end to which the other part should have exclu- 
sive reference. The record must be so made that abstracts 
can be drawn up in forms, some of which may not even 
have been anticipated, and which may vary according to the 
various points it may be desired to elucidate. 

Finally, a plan, to be worthy of adoption, must be practi- 

“cable of execution, and this without requiring an unnecessa- 
ry ‘or unprofitable amount of labor. It would, however, be 
the height of folly to expect an object of this description to 
be accomplished, without having bestowed upon it a consid- 
erable amount of time, care and labor. It is not a work to 
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be done by a machine that may be wound up and left to go 
of itself. The end to be gained is, however, a valuable one, 
and worth the labor it may require. That the least expen- 
diture be incurred consistent with the proper performance of 
the work, is all that can be demanded. 

A simple statement of the various questions which have 
been, or may "be, proposed, in relation to the subjects named 
in the resolutions of the Convention, will be useful in aiding 
us to determine what classes of facts should be embraced in 
the Register. One of the subjects specified, concerns the 
“causes of deafness.” The investigation of this, requires 
that the deaf from birth be distinguished from those who 
become so after birth, with a classification of the latter ac- 
cording to the age when the deafness appeared. It requires, 
of course, a record of the diseases and other causes known 
to have had an immediate connection with the misfortune ; 
and of others also lying back of these, which may be pre- 
sumed to have oftentimes an important influence, such as 
climate, local situation, domestic condition. Causes of this 
nature, not only act on the individual directly, but these, 
with others also, act also more remotely, through parents or 
ancestors. ‘The questions in relation to deafness as inherit- 
ed, are many and complex. Is total deafness in certain cases 
a defect specifically inherited, or does it descend as the result 
of a general tendency to disease of the ear, which may show 
itself, now in partial deafness, or deafness of one ear, and 
then in total deprivation of the sense? Or, on the contrary, 
does hereditary deafness, total or partial, come as the result 
of a debility or unsoundness of the general constitution, 
determined accidentally to this particular organ? Or again, 
of this combined with a specific tendency to the organic 
disease? In relation to such general constitutional predis- 
position, is it commonly a tendency to any one kind of dis- 
ease; and particularly to disease of a scrofulous character? 
Questions arise here also, as to how far congenital deafness 
really differs from that originating after birth. Is it usually 
greater or less in degree? Is one more frequently than the 
other, connected with observable marks of disease in the ear ? 
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How frequently do these two descriptions of deafness occur 
severally in members of the same family? Is deafness 
originating before birth, usually the result of disease devel- 
oped. after the commencement of living existence? There 
are questions also, in relation to causes acting temporarily 
on the parents, and through them affecting their offspring ; 
and others in relation to parents improperly matched in re- 
spect to age or consanguinity. To solve these questions of 
hereditary deafness, requires an extended knowledge of the 
ancestors and the kindred of the deaf, not only in respect to 
the infirmity in question, and to health, disease and mortality, 
but in respect to circumstances and habits of life. Related 
to some of the points above stated, is the inquiry respecting 
the relative proportion of the two sexes among the deaf and 
dumb ; and this again, distinguishing the congenitally from 
the accidentally deaf; also, whether deafness when inherited, 
descends more frequently through the father or the mother ; 
also, whether the families to which the deaf and dumb be- 
long are, many of them, unusually large or small. Facts 
also in regard to the order in which cases of congenital and 
accidental deafness, and of exemption from deafness, occur 
severally in the children of a family, become important in 
this connection. But our present purpose does not require 
an exhaustive enumeration of the various points of inquiry. 

On the other subjects named in the resolutions of the Con- 
vention, viz., disease and mortality among the deaf and dumb, 
various questions may be propounded, all of which require 
the aid of accurate statistics. Is the rate of mortality among 
the deaf and dumb greater or less than among others; that 
is, do they die at an earlier or a later age? Are they more 
liable to disease, or subject to a greater amount of disease 
than others? Are they more liable to diseases of the respi- 
ratory organs? Are they, or not, to a greater extent subject 
to scrofulous disease? Are they peculiarly liable to any other 
class of diseases? If so, is this peculiar condition, or liabili- 
ty, more frequently the result of an hereditary predisposition, 
to which the deafness is itself to be attributed; or, is ita 
consequence of the disease or accident which proximately 
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caused the deafness; or, thirdly, the result in any way of 
simply the deprivation of hearing or of the loss of the exer- 
cise of speech? It will also be an interesting and useful in- 
quiry, how the mortality among pupils while in the In- 
stitution, may compare with that of the community generally, 
or of the deaf and dumb elsewhere. Onmost or all of these 
questions, a separate comparison should also be made of the 
two sexes, and of the congenitally, distinguished from the 
accidentally deaf. An amount of data already considerable 
and constantly accumulating, is to be had from the Sanita- 
ry Reports of England and of other European countries, and 
those of Massachusetts and of some cities and districts 
elsewhere in this country, which will be available for the pur- 
pose of comparison, whenever the corresponding investiga- 
tions shall have been made in relation to the deaf and dumb. 
The sources of information on the subject will undoubtedly 
be extended and multiplied at no distant period. 

The task of devising and preparing a method of registra- 
tion which should answer the conditions required in the case, 
has been found to involve some difficulty ; and it is with no 
small degree of diftidence that the plan is submitted which 
will now be described. The plan has been made more com- 
prehensive than the limits indicated by the resolutions of the 
Convention, for the obvious reason that the additional mat- 
ters which it embraces are important to be placed on record, 
and that it is plainly expedient to have but one Register for 
the whole. 

It is proposed that a Register be kept at each Institution 
after the following manner. In a book, prepared as will be 
presently explained, let two pages facing each other, be ap- 
propriated to each pupil, whose name and residence may 
stand at the head of the pages, the name being also entered 
in an alphabetical index. The left hand page may be set apart 
for the record of those facts which it is most important to know 
concerning the relatives of the pupil. An explanation of the 
example which will be found on one of the following pages, 
presenting a case wholly suppositional and made up to serve 
for illustration, will suffice to show the principles on which 
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this part of the Register is to be constructed ; and their appli- 
cation to the various cases which may occur in practice will 
be readily apprehended. 

The first or left hand column, headed Partners in Marriage, 
begins, as it may usually do, with the grandparents of the 
pupil, and those by the father’s side first. In the next or 
second column are inserted, opposite to their names, the date 
of their marriage, and, on the lines below, the names of their 
children, including of course the father of the pupil. The 
maternal grandparents come next, in the same manner, with 
the names of their children. Next, in the first column, comes 
the father of the pupil, with the maiden name of his first 
wife on the line below. His name being repeated from the 
second column, is for that reason underscored in both columns 
with a single line, (denoted in print by italics.) The date of 
their marriage and the names of their children appear in the 
second column. The first wife having died, the second wife, 
the mother of the pupil, appears next. This name is like- 
wise underscored for the reason as before mentioned. 
Among their children, appears the name of the pupil, distin- 
guished so as to be conspicuous to theeye. Next, comes the 
second husband of the mother, the father having deceased ; 
with date of marriage and children as before. Next, come 
the married uncle and aunt of the pupil; and when he en- 
ters the matrimonial state, he also steps over into the same 
rank ; as would also such of his brothers and sisters as might 
enter the same condition. 

By this arrangement, the relationship between any two 
persons in the whole list, can be easily and quickly traced. 
It may be observed that, in this example, all in the second 
column are related to the pupil by consanguinity. If it be 
desirable for the sake of negative instances, or for any rea- 
son, to travel beyond the limit of consanguinity, it can easily 
be done. If, for instance, the first wife of John Smith’s 
father, or the second husband of his mother, should have had 
children by another marriage, the difference between those 
children on the one hand and the brothers and sisters of John 
on the other, might throw light on the causes of his deaf- 
Vou. V. 18 
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ness, The record can extend back in the line of ancestors, 
and embrace the collateral descendants, to any extent that 
may in any case be desired. It is by no means absolutely 
necessary, that the arrangement of the record should conform 
always to the order of natural descent. The plan will suffer 
that the family of a son should come in the list before that 
of his father, or the family of an ancestor after families of 
his descendants. Yet it will subserve convenience to follow 
in general the natural order. 

In the other columns to the right, are to be recorded par- 
ticulars, so far as ascertainable, concerning each individual 
on the list, under the heads of, Place of Birth, Date of Birth, 
Age at Marriage, Date of Death, Age at Death, Cause of 
Death, Physical Peculiarities and Personal Habits, Occupa- 
tion and Condition in Life. The last head but one is in- 
tended to comprehend every thing relating to the constitu- 
tion and the health of the individual, and to specify infirmi- 
ties of every kind, such as defects, greater or less, in any of 
the organs of sense, insanity, idiocy, imbecility, &c., togeth- 
er with personal habits of any kind which may be supposed 
to affect the health or the constitution of the individual or 
of his posterity. 

It is not to be doubted that, with a place and an arrange- 
ment for the record thus provided, a diligent use of the op- 
portunities which from time to time occur, and of the means 
which might be employed for the purpose, would be suc- 
cessful in accumulating a large array of facts which would 
otherwise be lost, and an amount which it may at first 
thought seem chimerical to expect. It may be well on this 
page of the Register to provide room for fifty or more names. 
It would probably be needful to have a waste book, or blot- 
ter, on the same plan, in which the names might be entered 
until the list should become sufficiently complete to be 
placed on the Register. ° 
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The right-hand page, it is proposed to employ as follows. 
The upper portion of the page is to be occupied with the 
various heads of inquiry which it may be desirable to intro- 
duce, concisely expressed, and arranged and numbered in a 
uniform manner, and each followed by a small blank space. 
The lower portion of the page is to be left entirely blank. 
In case the small blank space be sufficient for the answer or 
remark under any head, it may be there inserted. Otherwise, 
it may be written as a note, of any desired length, on the 
lower portion of the page. ‘These notes may be marked a, 
b, c, &e., successively, as they are entered, and the letters be 
inserted under the proper heads as marks of reference. 
Notes may also be placed here, in relation to any matter on 
the left-hand page, and be referred to in the same manner. 
By this arrangement, whatever is recorded can be found 
easily, under the proper head. It is proposed that sheets 
be prepared for this Register, properly ruled, and with the col- 
umn headings on one page and the heads of inquiry on the 
other, printed accordjng to the arrangement described, the 
sheets being suitable in form for binding in a volume. 

The following are proposed as the Heads for the right- 
hand page of the Register. Greater conciseness than is here 
employed would be admissible in practice. | 

1. When admitted. 2. Age on admission. . 
3. When discharged. 4, Why discharged. 
5. No. of years in the Inst. 6. How supported. 
7. Hearing on admission. 
8. Hearing by contact with a sonorous body. 
9. Apparent condition of the organ of hearing, 
10. Hearing when discharged. 
11. Hearing in after life. 
12. Articulation on admission. 
13. Articulation when discharged. 
14. Articulation in after life. 
15. Age when deafness appeared. 
16. Supposed immediate cause of deafness. 
17. Probable remote cause. 
. Health, diseases and accidents, before becoming deaf. 
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. Health, diseases and accidents, after becoming deaf. 

. Consanguinity between parents or ancestors. 

. Circumstances of residence and domestic condition. 

. Number of relatives partially or totally deaf, 

ditto, partially or totally blind. 
ditto, idiotic. 25. ditto, insane. 
ditto, consumptive. 27. ditto, otherwise infirm. 

. Ancestral history. 

. Physical resemblance, or not, to relatives deaf, or any 

way infirm. 

. Health when admitted into the Institution. 

. Health in the Institution. 

. Number of days sick in the Institution out of school. 

. Number of days in school, but under medical treatment. 

. Number of days partially disabled for duty in school, 

. Health on leaving the Institution. 

. Health in after life. 

. Intellectual development when admitted. 

. Intellectual development in the Institution. 

. Intellectual development when discharged, 

. Intellectual development in after life, 

. Moral habits when admitted. 

. Moral habits during the course. 

. Moral habits when discharged. 

. Moral habits in after life. 

. Employment out of school. 

. Occupation and success in after life. 

47. Place and circumstances of death. 
48. Other remarks. 

Besides this Register, a record should be kept of the deaths 
of those who have been pupils, in the order of their occur- 
rence; and another also of marriages; and perhaps still 
another of the births of offspring. 

Another feature of the plan proposed, and essential to the 
proper filling out of many of the heads of inquiry in the 
Register, is to have returns at regular periods, say once a 
month, from the domestic or family department for all the 
pupils; and others by each instructor for the members of his 
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own class; also from the mechanical department where such 
exists. The Domestic Returns, in tabular form, should have 
in the first column, the names of pupils; in the next, the 
number of days in the Institution during the month; in oth- 
ers: the number of days out of school for ill health; specifi- 
cation of the disease; number of days under medical treat- 
ment while attending school; specification of complaint; 
disease of skin apparent during the month; disease of eyes 
do.; ears do.; external glands do.; other chronic diseases 
apparent; moral conduct and general deportment; remarks. 
Other heads may perhaps be added to these with advantage. 
At the foot of each column, should appear the total, when 
the particulars are capable of enumeration together. In the 
blank space below, should be stated the number of cases of 
each disease; also the deaths; and other remarks be added, 
especially in relation to any causes in existence, or any 
changes taking place, which might be supposed to have an 
effect upon health one way or the other. In these returns it 
would be advantageous, for several reasons, to have the pu- 
pils grouped according to the time of their admission into 
the Institution. For the preparation of the returns, daily 
memoranda would be necessary, kept in such manner as 
might appear most convenient. 

The School Returns should have columns under the follow- 
ing heads: names; number of days in school; number of 
days absent for illness; complaint specified ; number of days 
absent for other reasons; number of days in school, partially 
disabled for study; complaint specified; intellectual profi- 
ciency; moral conduct; general deportment; general re- 
marks. The columns to be footed and remarks added as in 
the domestic returns. The head of intellectual proficiency 
may occupy three columns, the first showing the number of 
recitations and other exercises; next, the marks of proficien- 
cy ranging from 0 to 4 for each exercise, the sum of all the 
marks for the month may stand in the second column; the 
third may show the average proficiency, as deduced from the _ 
two preceding. Moral conduct and general deportment may 
also be noted daily in a similar way, and the sum and the 
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average be set down in distinct columns. The returns from 
the shops should be constructed in a similar manner. 

From all these returns, a Yearly Schedule may be made 
out, showing for each pupil, the items under each head as 
collected from all the monthly returns; but in relation to ill- 
ness, specifying not only the number of days of illness dur- 
ing the year, but the number of different months in which 
the pupil may have been more or less ill; noting also the de- 
gree of hearing and the degree of articulation. Distinct col- 
umns for age, for standing in the institution, and perhaps 
other matters, should also be added. From this schedule en- 
tries may be made in the Register under the proper heads. 

For the purpose of aiding in the study of the facts, and 
of facilitating the making out of special abstracts, it would 
be advantageous to prepare a General Abstract from the Reg- 
ister, drawn up in tabular form, the names of pupils stand- 
ing in the first column, and having only one or two horizon- 
tal lines to each name, and then, in distinct columns, the 
facts or any desired combination of the facts recorded in the 
Register, being set down or indicated in a concise manner. 

In all comparative estimates of disease or mortality, it is 
essential to discriminate the different ages, and under each 
age to find the proportion which the subjects of disease, or 
death, bear to the whole number living at the time in ques- 
tion. Tables like the following, will aid in doing this readily 
and accurately, and be useful also on other accounts. In 
these tables, the years of the era may occupy the first col- 
umn, and the years of age head the other columns, thus :— 
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Taste I. Showing the whole number admitted into the 
Institution each year, classified according to age at the be- 
ginning of the academical year. 

Taste II. Showing the number discharged or deceased 
within each year, classified according to age at the end of 
the academical year, or rather at the beginning of the year 
ensuing. 

Tasxe III. Showing the number in the Institution each 
year, classified according to age at the beginning of the year. 
This table is to be calculated from the two preceding, for 
each year, as follows :—First, give to the numbers of the year 
previous, an age advanced by one year. ‘Then, substract 
the discharged and deceased, as given in Table II. Then 
add those admitted, from Table L, and you have the number 
of each age in the Institution during the year. 

Taste IV. Showing the number deceased each year, 
whether in the Institution, or after leaving it, classified ac- 
cording to age at death. 

TasLe V. Showing the whole number of former and 
present pupils living in each year, classified according to age. 
This table to be calculated from Tables I. and IV., by adding 
for each year the number admitted, and deducting the number 
deceased, and carrying the numbers regularly up in age from 
year to year. 

Taste VI. Specifying diseases and other causes of death, 
with the numbers who die of each, classified according to 
age. It will be sufficient to give these numbers by periods 
of five years or longer. The classification according to age, 
may also be by groups of years. 

By means of Tables IV. and V., may readily be ascertain- 
ed the ratio of deaths to survivors, of the several ages, either 
for the whole pastseries of years, or for any periods that may 
be taken, or for each orany year of the series. In this shape, 
and in this only, can the amount of mortality among the 
deaf and dumb be brought fairly into comparison with that 
of the population at large. For this purpose the ratio will 
most conveniently be expressed as a percentage. So when 
the question relates to particular diseases, whether we wish 
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to ascertain the proportion of deaths from a particular cause 
to survivors, or to the whole number of deaths from all causes, 
the classification by age must still be observed, on account 
of the great difference in respect to the prevalence of partic- 
ular diseases, as well as the rate of mortality from all causes, 
at the several periods of life. From Table III., together with 
a record of deaths in the Institution, the ratio of all the 
deaths for a series of years to the average number of inmates 
for the same period, of the several ages, being ascertained, 
will form a proper basis for comparative estimates. Tables 
I, IL, and III. can easily be converted into per-centage tables, 
showing the ratios of the numbers of each age to the 
totals of all ages. If it be desired to make a separate com- 
parison of the two sexes, or of those congenitally deaf, and 
those deaf after birth, in respect to disease and mortality, it 
will be necessary, either to distinguish these classes in the 
tables just described, or to exhibit their numbers in separate 
tables similarly constructed. 

In the nomenclature and the description of diseases, uni- 
formity and accuracy are quite important. On this point it 
will be sufficient at present to refer to the Report of the 
Massachusetts Sanitary Commission, Section XV. of Ap- 
pendix, page 389, which gives the method adopted by the 
National Medical Convention in 1847. 

A set of questions, or blanks, would need to be prepared, 
for the purpose of obtaining information for the filling out of 
the Register. This, however, may be left for the present. 

In submitting this exposition of the plan proposed, it 
should be observed, that the aim has been rather, to show the 
practicability and to set forth the advantages of the plan it- 
self, than to render it perfect in all its details. 
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ON THE PROPER AGE FOR THE ADMISSION OF PUPILS 
INTO INSTITUTIONS FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY W. W. TURNER. 


Ir there could be a school in the neighborhood of every 
deaf and dumb child, so that while getting an education he 
would not be obliged to leave his home, he should be sent to 
school as early as other children are, and should be continued 
at it foras long a time. But since there is not on an aver- 
age more than one such child in a township, a different plan 
must be adopted for his instruction. A boarding-school 
must be established in some convenient part of the state or 
territory from which the pupils are to be drawn, at which 
they must be supported long enough to effect the object in 
view. Such institutions have been put in operation in near- 
ly every part of our country where one is needed. Andcould 
the children sent to them be allowed to remain a sufficient 
length of time to acquire a good education, it would matter 
little how early they began to learn. If for instance ten or 
twelve years were allotted to each, they might be received at 
six or eight years of age and leave the institution at eighteen. 
By such an arrangement they would ordinarily return to their 
homes well educated, with a good knowledge of some me- 
chanical art, and fitted to become intelligent and useful mem- 
bers of society. ‘This period is considered short enough for 
children in possession of all their faculties to acquire a com- 
mon education. And surely those deprived of a faculty the 
most essential in learning a language, ought not to be ex- 
pected to make the same acquisition in a shorter time. But 
what are the facts in the case? Recipients of legislative 
bounty are kept at school from five to seven years; and are 
then removed at a time when only the foundation of a good 
education is well laid, and when the peculiar difficulties in 
the case have barely been overcome. Three or four addi- 
tional years of instruction would have enabled these youths ~ 
to make far more perceptible progress, and would have been 
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vf much more service to them than all the years previously 
spent in learning. 

A course of instruction in an institution for deaf-mutes, 
not more extended than it now is, embraces arithmetic, ge- 
ography and history, in addition to the study of language. 
Considerable maturity of mind is necessary to success in so 
high a range of subjects; much greater than is ordinarily 
possessed by children commencing younger than ten. Ac+ 
cordingly we find that while our very young pupils can learn 
words and phrases with facility, and other things where the 
memory alone is put in requisition, they can not as well as 
their older classmates, generalize, apply principles, and trace 
efiects to their causes. It is more diflicult also to fix the at- 
tention of such young children long enough to receive the 
explanations which must frequently be made: and not less 
so to keep them in their places and in good order. In all our 
institutions, lessons are prescribed for evening study. While 
engaged in this, the pupils receive less attention and assist- 
ance than they do in the school-room. They are thrown 
more upon their own resources. Self-application to a con- 
siderable extent is expected of them. Time and patience 
are requisite to learn the lesson thoroughly. Here the little 
ones fail. They have not sufficient self-control and wake- 
fulness to accomplish much in this way. After the fatigue 
of the day they must retire early; and unless the lesson is 
much shorter than the older ones could easily master, they 
will come to the morning recitation unprepared. 

For these and other reasons which might be stated, it must 
be obvious that early admissions must be attended with loss, 
not only to the young children themselves, but also to those 
of suitable age who are classed with them. All the mem- 
bers of a class, must if possible, be kept together. If this 
can not be effected by urging on the backward portion, it must 
be by retarding the more advanced. In either case injustice 
will be done. ‘Too much will be required on the one hand, 
or too little will be permitted on the other. 

Thus far we have looked at our subject only as it regards 
the intellectual improvement of our pupils; but it has other 
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aspects not less important. We will briefly consider it in its 
moral and religious bearings. 

The deaf and dumb, up to the time of entering the insti- 
tution, are entirely ignorant of the simplest religious truth. 
The light of revelation has never reached their minds. They 
are in pagan darkness. And from the fact that after they 
leave the institution, they can derive little or no benefit from 
the ordinary means of religious instruction, nearly the whole 
of what they will ever know of divine truth, of the princi- 
ples and duties of the Christian religion and. of the way of 
salvation, they learn from theirteachers in the few years they 
remain under their care. If this be true, then it is certainly 
of the highest importance that they should enjoy these means 
of grace at an age when they could best improve them; 
when their minds have become sufficiently expanded to com- 
prehend the great subject of religion in its various bearings 
and relations ; when their judgment has so matured as to en- 
able them to appreciate motives and results; when their 
hearts are most likely to be abidingly impressed by the truth 
and the Spirit of God. Can any portion of human life be 
selected so favorable to these great ends as that between ten 
and eighteen? 

The same period will be found by far the most important 
in forming the habits and manners of the deaf and dumb. 
No small share of attention on the part of those to whose 
care they are intrusted in our institutions, is devoted to this 
end. If, however, they enter these institutions quite young, 
the examples set before them, and the instructions given on 
these points will not probably make an abiding impression, 
or produce the most desirable results. They will of course 
complete their term of study and go out into the world 
while yet young, and consequently more exposed to the cor- 
rupting influence of vicious companions than they would be 
at a later period in life. 'They would be less able to appre- 
ciate the dangers which would surround them, and to resist 
the temptations into which they would be led. 

Another consideration worthy of notice is the better prep- 
aration which the older pupils make for supporting them- 
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selves after leaving the Institution. In most of the schools 
for the deaf and dumb in this country, some mechanic art is 
taught to nearly all of the pupils old enough to acquire it. 
This is done so as not to interfere with their studies or to de- 
prive them of necessary relaxation. Those of them who are 
ingenious and of a suitable age, make such proficiency in their 
trade that they can earn at least a living, and some of them 
handsome wages as mechanics on completing their course of 
study; while the very young pupils are not able to handle 
tools or make any useful acquirement in the way of a trade 
till near the time of their leaving school. They then find it 
no easy matter to perfect themselves in this knowledge ; as 
few master-mechanics are willing, such is the difficulty of 
communicating with them, to take deaf mutes as apprentices. 
Whatever view, therefore, we take of this subject, we are 
forced to the conclusion that it is unwise on the part of pa- 
rents to send their deaf and dumb children to school, unless 
they can keep them there much longer than they usually do, 
under the age of ten years. Itis equally unwise on the part 
of Institutions to receive them at an earlier age, if they re- 
gard as important the full development of their systems of 
instruction, and the greatest improvement of their pupils. 


SUGGESTIONS ON CERTAIN VARIETIES OF THE 
LANGUAGE OF SIGNS AS USED IN THE IN- 
STRUCTION OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY LEWIS WELD. 


Au language may be considered as a collection of signs 
addressed to the sense either of hearing or of sight. That 
which is commonly called the language of signs, and which is 
employed in the instruction of the deaf and dumb, is of course 
addressed to the sight alone, and consists of various kinds, or 
classes, of pantomimic signs. It forms in part that complete 
pantomime by which ideas may be conveyed with as much 
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clearness and precision to the initiated, as they can be by 
speech to mankind in general. 

Practical instructors of deaf mutes agree that the use of 
pantomimic signs is indispensable in the early stages of in- 
struction. The signs to be used at this period of the course 
are those most simple and natural, most clear and easy of 
comprehension ; such in fact, as are used in their elements by 
the untaught deaf mute to express his wishes, his fears and 
various thoughts and feelings. For instance, nothing can be 
more natural and easy thanto imitate the actions of putting 
something into the mouth, chewing and swallowing it, to ex- 
press the idea of eating; to incline the head upon the hand 
with the eyes shut, to represent sleeping ; to move the fingers 
as if guiding a pen, for writing—and so for most simple com- 
mon actions. For a common object, as a chair, the drawing 
of the outlines of its form in the air and imitating the action 
of sitting down upon it, thus alluding to its use, are equally 
natural and easy; and so of other visible objects. The earn- 
est look toward an object, with an extending of the hands 
as if to draw it within reach, expresses the idea of wishing 
or desiring ; and in similar ways, all possible emotions may 
have their appropriate expression, in which the changes of 
the countenance, the attitudes of the body, the actions of 
the hands, the limbs, the whole person, are called forth as 
circumstances require. Signs like these the deaf child em- 
ploys with more or less precision without being taught; as 
indeed other young children do to a limited extent, before 
they acquire the free use of speech. It is, in either case, the 
prompting of a natural desire to express the thoughts or 
emotions of a mind under some restraint, that leads to this 
use of gestures. Hence the term natural signs is applied to 
them, in contradistinction to methodical, conventional, or 
arbitrary, 

There are four principal classes of signs used in the in- 
struction of the deaf and dumb; namely, the alphabetic, 
the strictly natural, the methodical, and the conventional cr 
arbitrary. 

The alphabetic are such as represent each letter of the 
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alphabet by a certain position of either hand. On this, for 
the present purpose I need not enlarge. 

Of the strictly natural, I have already given some expla- 
nation. It may be added here, however, that this is by far 
the most important class, as with proper modifications it is 
the great instrument in the communication of instruction to 
the deaf and dumb. It includes not those signs merely 
which are natural to an infant, or to a very ignorant mind, 
but to the most enlightened also, and it is applicable to the 
most elevated subjects of thought as well as the simplest. 

Of the other classes mentioned, I will soon speak more at 
large. Writing and picture-drawing might be included 
among the distinct classes of signs used in the education of 
the deaf and dumb. The former is of course indispensable, 
and the latter a very desirable accomplishment. But these 
are not claimed as belonging to the language of signs, of 
which we now treat. 

Methodical signs include all those simple natural signs 
which admit of little or no variation, but in their application 
to the teaching of words, should be made essentially alike 
under all circumstances. This class has many subdivisions; 
such as the signs for certain words indicating divisions of 
time; as to-day, yesterday, to-morrow, etc.: those for the 
adverbs of time, as always, never, now, hereafter: those for 
human relationship, as father, mother, son, daughter: those 
for the passions, as love, sorrow, fear, grief, joy: those for 
some of the pronouns, the prepositions, conjunctions: those 
for synonyms very generally: in short, those used for all the 
radical words of the written language taught, embracing large 
numbers of nouns, verbs, and adjectives. For the purposes 
of the school-room these should be given in all their varia- 
tions of case, tense, degree, etc. If the pupils in a school 
of deaf mutes are taught to make such signs as are really 
fundamental in a similar manner, that is, so nearly alike that 
they can not but be generally and readily understood by those 
of equal or superior intelligence to themselves, there is an 
ease, confidence and satisfaction in their use which renders 
it as agreeable as speech. Merely natural signing without 
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established method is incapable of this in its application to 
many subjects, as we constantly see in our conversations 
with new pupils. Such pupils have a limited range of 
thought, and their range of intelligible means of expression 
is often more limited still. But we see it admirably and 
rapidly enlarged, with little effort on their part, when they 
become somewhat familiar with their fellows at school, 
whose natural language has been made clearer and more 
exact by that judicious, methodical use of it which prevails 
around them. 

It is obviously desirable in a school of deaf mutes that the 
methods of communication should be easy of comprehen- 
sion; adapted to the state of weak and ignorant minds. To 
this end the gestures, postures, expressions of the counte- 
nance, and various actions of those in habitual intercourse 
with them, will naturally assume more or less of a fixed 
character. Deaf mutes themselves before instruction, follow 
the same natural law, so far as to use the same or similar 
signs from day to day when repeating the same idea, just as 
those who speak use similar phraseology in a thousand in- 
stances in their repetition of the same trains of thought. 
But it is desirable that those expressive natural signs, which 
according to his ability each deaf mute invents and uses as 
his only language before he comes under regular instruction, 
should be improved, by the methodical arrangement, the 
judgment and taste of a well educated teacher. No un- 
taught deaf mute possesses the best taste in the use of his 
vernacular, any more than uneducated persons who hear, 
have those ideas of grace, beauty and propriety of expression 
that belong to enlightened minds. Experience shows what 
signs are best suited to the end in view, and taste and judg- 
ment teach us to reject what are superfluous and to modify 
those which are awkward, ungraceful or otherwise objection- 
able. They thus become methodical; and it should be dis- 
tinctly understood that methodical signs are founded on the 
natural, and become properly established and methodized 
under the culture of those who — good taste, judgment 
and discrimination. 
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Methodical signs also include those which though radical- 
ly natural as before stated, are yet modified by the habits of 
society or the associations of refined people. The idea, for 
instance, of imprisoning or securely confining a man, would 
be naturally expressed by a savage, by the signs for tying 
him to a tree, binding him to the earth, or surrounding him 
by acircle of fierce warriors. ‘The civilized man would use 
those signs which indicate shutting him in a strong room, or 
a prison. ‘The radical signs in each case would be strictly 
natural to the persons using them, and the idea of imprison- 
ment would be fully conveyed. Frequent practice in the case 
of a teacher would render his use of the signs necessary to 
convey this idea, methodical ;—that is, he would fall into a 
method of his own. But in a school where there are several 
teachers and many pupils, there must be a common method 
and each must adhere to it so closely as to be perfectly intel- 
ligible to all around him. He will of course have his own 
style, just as every one has a style in penmanship, in some 
degree peculiar to himself. In each school there should be, 
no doubt, a common source or standard of signs, and so far 
as itis possible, this should be true of all the schools of a 
nation. 

Methodical signing, as thus explained, is quite necessary 
for the establishing of uniform clearness and precision, even 
in the common conversation of the deaf and dumb. But it 
is especially important in teaching by means of lectures. In 
the common exercises of the school-room, much of the in- 
struction on written language, assumes the form of a lecture. 
If, for instance, I am to teach my pupils for the first time the 
meaning of such words as truth, virtue, benevolence, indus- 
try and their opposites, at the same time that I teach the 
words themselves, I must not be satisfied with merely stating 
that such and such persons speak the truth, are virtuous, be- 
nevolent, industrious ; but I ought so to state the circumstan- 
ces, the actions, the emotions of the individuals, whom by my 
pantomime I bring before them, as to exhibit these ideas per- 
fectly to their minds, and often with a considerable variety 
of application. I ought also to give them model sentences in 
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which these words are used, that they may have the guidance 
of authority in their future use. All teachers of the deaf and 
dumb will understand this, and the reasons for it need not be 
stated. 

If my object is to communicate facts in history, biography, 
or science, I need not wait till my pupils can understand the 
elevated language of books, but may resort at once to the lec- 
ture, either short or long, according to circumstances,—the 
lecture by signs. 

I may also for their sakes and my own, use every other aid 
to illustrate the subject, especially such words and sentences 
as Iknow them to understand, either by dactylology, or by 
writing them down in their presence, but my main reliance 
must be upon signs, signs for ideas, without primary reference 
to words. These too must be extensively methodical signs, 
that is fixed, previously understood among us, as a common 
medium of communication. 

The same is true preéminently of the tila lecture. 
How shall we teach the great facts, truths, doctrines of the 
Bible? Shall we wait three, four, five or more years, till our 
pupils can read the Scriptures for themselves? And, even if 
this great object were attained, could we leave the deaf and 
dumb without that assistance in the understanding and the 
application of these most important subjects, which is 
deemed of the highest consequence for all others throughout 
Christendom, even the most enlightened? All will acknowl- 
edge that the deaf and dumb need at least as much aid in 
the acquisition of knowledge on all subjects as other persons: 
teachers know that they need unspeakably more. This aid 
the faithful teacher would desire to furnish in the best way. 
But unless there is method regulating the pantomime as well 
as the grammar and the logic of his instructions, it is hard to 
conceive that his way is even tolerable. Pupils too have oc- 
casion to recite and often to repeat among themselves the les- 
sons they have received. Must they not have a common, 
methodical, definite mode of doing these things in their own 
language, as well settled in its essentials as the alphabet 
itself ? 
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Another and important use of methodical signs is to illus- 
trate by them the principles of grammar, to present in the 
clearest manner the construction of sentences, the agreement 
and government of words in a composition, and to dictate 
entire sentences word by word, as models of correct writing. 
Thus a constant review of the principles taught is kept be- 
fore the mind of the pupil; and if he is required in addition 
to imitate his models, and by original efforts apply directly and 
without aid the principles inculcated, he can be doing no bet- 
ter work. An advantage of this method over that of writing 
out the model sentences, or spelling out their words individ- 
ually on the fingers, is that it enables the teacher to show 
more clearly and naturally to the deaf and dumb, the princi- 
ples of which we have spoken, and by his continual adher- 
ence to these principles himself, even in the making of signs, 
to establish them in the minds of his pupils with all the force 
of law. It comes in not to supersede the other methods 
mentioned, for they are excellent and necessary, but to illus- 
trate, enforce and apply the principles they embrace in a man- 
ner best suited to the deaf and dumb mind. It may come 
in perhaps alternately with the others, and add force and 
variety to the means of instruction. It is addressing deaf 
mutes, in their own language, on an abstract subject, rather 
than in a foreign one, of which they know comparatively 
little ; and the object is to enable them to acquire the foreign 
one the more readily and accurately, that it may ultimately 
take the place of their own in. the common intercourse of 
life. 
This method also involves a continual exercise of the mind 

in the spelling and defining of words, both which are most 
important. When I dietate a sentence by methodical signs, 
and require my pupils to write it down, I make a simple, sin- 
gle, but significant sign for each simple word, and a complex 
‘sign, embracing at least a partial definition, for every com- 
plex word. To understand all this, my pupils must give 
good attention, must use their powers of discrimination, and 
must spell out each word, mentally, at least as they write it 
down. On the other hand, if the teacher give each word by 
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writing it himself, or by spelling it out on his fingers, for the 
pupil to read, the exercise of mind becomes little else than 
the mere operation of a verbal memory, without calling into 
play either judgment, comparison or discrimination. What 
would be the effect on a common school if the pupils rarely 
or never had any exercise in learning to spell except that of 
copying the written language of the master? ‘The deaf and 
dumb pupil would thus lose a great advantage from the lack 
of that constant repetition of first principles which ensures 
their due effect on the mind. One great law of success in 
teaching is the rule of “line upon line and precept upon 
precept,” and this is preéminently obeyed by a judicious, 
methodical use of pantomimic signs. But while these are 
highly important in their proper place, the use of them does 
not necessarily, and never should practically, prevent the em- 
ployment of every other method suited to facilitate to the 
pupil the acquisition of the written language of his coun- 
trymen. This is one of the chief objects in view in the ed- 
ucation of the deaf and dumb, and when once attained, by 
whatever means, they are essentially educated, or rather the 
foundation is laid for their advancing indefinitely in almost 
every branch of knowledge. Let then dactylology be em- 
ployed freely,—let lessons be given exclusively by writing, 
but let them never fail to be given also by the language of 
signs, both natural and methodical, and let the pupil be re- 
quired to use these signs in the most accurate manner. To 
this end he must make them after the teacher, till if possible 
he equals or surpasses him in freedom, force and propriety of 
expression, and till he can give with all necessary minute- 
ness, the details of a narrative, the facts of an historical les- 
son, and the train of thought, the arguments and deductions 
of an abstract discourse. The great end to be had in view 
in all these exercises by signs, is not so much after all, the 
perfecting the pupil in their use, as it is the perfecting him 
in the understanding and use of written language, so that 
he can read understandingly every variety of composition, 
and can express his own thoughts by writing both grammat- 
ically and logically. Any degree of approximation toward 
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this end is valuable to the deaf mute; the greater the de- 
gree, the greater of course the value; and the teacher is in 
error, or as the case may be in fault, who fails to employ 
every available means to accomplish so desirable an object. 
By this method, thus imperfectly illustrated, the pupil is less 
likely to fall into that unintelligent use of written language 
to which other methods may lead; his mind is enlarged and 
strengthened ; he is obliged to think and can not be a mere 
copyist; he understands better the reasons of things, and 
takes less on trust; he finally becomes independent in thought 
and language, and in his ability to acquire knowledge, in 
the same sense that others are so. 

The last class of signs of which I am to speak, is that 
called the conventional, or arbitrary. Those included under 
this term and employed by the adherents of the French and 
American system of instruction, are few in number. ‘They 
are used for convenience’ sake and to save time; they are 
used in familiar conversation, but can not be properly applied 
to the expression of abstract thought. They are sometimes 
used for proper names; sometimes they have a merely local 
application, in which case they can not be generally under- 
stood; they are employed in jesting, but rarely in elevated 
discourse. They are such signs as have in themselves no 
particular meaning, but in the first instance of their use had 
a meaning arbitrarily assigned to them, which by agreement 
between teacher and pupil, came at length to be suggestive 
of this meaning whenever employed. Such are the signs 
made by holding up a thumb to signify good, and a little fin- 
ger to signify bad. It is hardly necessary to say that these 
particular signs should never be used by an intelligent teacher. 

In some European schools, the language of signs, as such, 
is professedly discarded as.much as possible. The teachers 
thus lose a very important advantage; for though they are 
obliged to employ natural signs as the medium of instruc- 
tion at first, they undervalue them, do not themselves be- 
come proficient in them, use them awkwardly and keep their 
pupils in the dark on many most interesting subjects, espe- 
cially moral and religious ones, for a very long time, from 
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the impossibility of giving adequate instruction on these 
subjects by other means. Now these very subjects are the 
ones which, in their elements at least, we need preéminently 
for the early part of our course, that we may the more sure- 
ly impress the minds of our pupils with a right sense of 
their relations to their Maker and their privileges and duties 
as moral and accountable beings. 

There are those who think that in many of its applications 
there is a beauty, a force, an attractive and persuasive pow- 
er in the language of signs, unequaled by any other lan- 
guage of man! To the deaf and dumb this may be true, 
but to us who hear, such an assertion would need to be 
qualified, though long experience in its use might lead some 
of us to an appreciation of it which the world in general 
would deem extravagant. Let us then who are teachers, 
see to it, that this beautiful language of signs suffer no detri- 
ment from us, but that it be handed down to our successors, 
not only unimpaired, but improved and rendered more efli- 
cient as the great medium of instruction in our respective in- 
stitutions. That it has been thus improved already in our 
country, can admit of no doubt; especially by him who first 
introduced it here, to whom we are all so much indebted 
for our means of usefulness in our profession, and the edu- 
cated deaf mutes of our common country, for deliverance 
from their great misfortune. 


[The foregoing article was read at the Convention of Instructors held in 
Hartford, in 1851, and printed in the proceedings of that body. Enp:ror.] 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF OFFICERS OF INSTITUTIONS 
FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


BY J. A. AYRES. 


Ir seems to be a conceded fact, that the deaf and dumb 
are to be gathered into large institutions for their education, . 
where, in a microcosm of their own, they are to obtain an 
idea of life which otherwise, in their peculiar isolation, they 
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would hardly attain to, and where, under circumstances rela- 
tively the same as in other schools, they are to lay the foun- 
dation of their future acquirements. For the mass of them 
this is doubtless the best way to enter life. If it be not for 
all, it is because some can command advantages or possess 
privileges not within reach of others. All will agree that the 
deaf mute needs such help and assistance as we can give 
him in his start for independence in life. At best he will 
have a hard struggle along its rough journey, and all that we 
can do to make him intelligent, to make him cheerful, and 
to fit him for a better life to come, to him so eminently a 
better life, is a duty we all acknowledge, and a privilege in 
which we all rejoice. 

We desire, then, to mention in detail what seem to us to 
be the requisites of an institution which shall most com- 
pletely bring the mute into intimate and actual communion 
with life, by cultivating his intellectual faculties, by devel- 
oping, in allits fair proportions, his moral being, by drawing 
out and unfolding his social nature, and also by breaking 
down or removing as far as possible the wall of obstruction 
which his infirmity builds up between him and others of his 
fellow-men. Earnest conviction of the truth and impor- 
tance of what we state must be our apology, if in aught we 
dissent from received customs, or accredited opinions. And 
we shall be the more free to state our full opinions, because 
the theory and the language of signs and the process of 
deaf-mute instruction, are not so understood by the general 
public as to be capable of that criticism necessary to prune, 
and alter, and remodel every system to bring it to perfection. 
What has already been accomplished for the deaf and 
dumb commands our unqualified admiration; what shall be 
done in the future is a matter for our serious inquiry. That 
the theory and practice of instruction in our institutions is 
perfect, those familiar with the subject will be the last to 
assert. That there may be in the future an undiscovered 
something, that shall be as ears to the deaf, bringing them 
_into a still more intimate communion with daily life, all will 
hope and search for. And it becomes all in any way re- 
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sponsible for their improvement, to study well the history of 
the past, and with sound judgment ‘and philosophical scruti- 
ny to explore the possible future. 

The authority of an institution centers in its Board of 
Directors. They manage its funds, they erect its buildings, 
they appoint its subordinate officers, and are responsible to 
the public for its general success. It is not then a light re- 
sponsibility or care which falls upon them. As the guides 
and guardians of an important educational and philanthropic 
movement, they need to be men of practical wisdom and of 
earnest benevolence, possessing a deep interest in the cause 
they represent. And this interest should be a personal inter- 
est, and the responsibility should be felt as a personal re- 
sponsibility. In a very peculiar sense the attainments, char- 
acter and prospects of the mute are dependent upon influ- 
ences which they bring to bear upon him. These influences 
are but slightly neutralized by the contact and friction of the 
outward world; they abide with him through life, and form 
the essential element of his being. 

It seems to us also that in all such boards there should be 
one or more persons with the leisure and the inclination to 
make themselves familiar with the language of signs and 
the theory and practice of instruction. This seems to us to 
be important, because otherwise the decision of matters of 
the most vital interest to the deaf and dumb is left to the 
chance decision of those who lack the necessary information 
to form an intelligent judgment. Such uninformed judg- 
ment of course is no judgment. Nor does it seem proper 
that such matters should be left to the principal or teachers of 
an institution, for if the board do not do it, there are none 
to criticise or judge of their labors. I know it is customary 
to place men of reliable and established character only in 
charge of the important interests of such an institution; but 
where there is no criticism from the public, and no pressure 
of intelligent estimate from without, the best of men are 
sorely tempted either to indolence in efforts or to ambition 
of personal display—in either case the institution suffers. 
We care not in what way it is brought about, but we are 
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sure there should be for every public institution an intelli- 
gent and careful judgment from without. 

According to the means committed to their care, they are 
to furnish grounds, buildings and internal accommodations, 
such as shall conduce to the health, the moral culture and 
intellectual advancement of the youth who are intrusted to 
them. 

Great care is always necessary in respect to the health of 
a large number of persons congregated together. If these 
persons are children and youth, with constitutions continual- 
ly undergoing change, and especially if they are deaf-mute 
children with, in many cases, scrofulous and enfeebling ten- 
dencies, the need of this attention is greatly increased. Pure 
air, pure water and wholesome diet are the essential requi- 
sites of health. Crowded lodging rooms, ill ventilated study 
and sitting rooms, and close and confined recitation rooms, 
do beyond all question develop or aggravate infirmities that 
time might outgrow. But into the hands of the directors of 
an institution, this sacred trust is committed by many a 
trembling parent. There is a peculiar and more affectionate 
tie which binds such an one to his afflicted child. That pa- 
rental sympathy which wears off in the growing independ- 
ence of the rest, yet clings to this dependent one, and would 
fain spare any addition to his great privation. 

Moral development is the direct growth of circumstances, 
influences and especial culture. It will hardly be doubted 
by any, that the unnoticed silent influences of life are most 
powerful. I know it will seem strange to some, that there 
should be any inherent morality in masses of stone or brick, 
but it will equally remain true that the proper arrangement 
and subdivision of rooms by which only quiet and order can 
be secured, the chapel with its conveniencies for daily and 
weekly worship, the retired closet for prayer, for all who 
would separate themselves for a time from the little world 
- about them, do preach a daily lesson more received and in- 
woven into the fibers of character, than the most studied 
and careful explanations of truth. 

Perhaps the intellectual progress of a scholar is quite as 
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much dependent upon the conveniencies, helps and appli- 
ances of the school-room as upon the zeal or even the ability 
of the teacher. The pursuit of knowledge under difficulties 
is a delightful thing to behold, especially when seen in the 
young, and where it exists it will override all obstacles, but 
it is no reliable element in the estimate of general educa- 
tion. The mind of the child needs stimulus, encouragement, 
drawing out, until little by little, there is reared up a love 
for, and a basis of knowledge upon which he will build for 
himself a superstructure. ‘These physical appliances all lie 
under the care of a board of directors; they lie also 1t the 
foundation of the prosperity of an institution, and are wor- 
thy the serious consideration of all who in the discharge of 
an important trust deem it no light matter to have commit- 
ted to them the mental and the moral development of one so 
peculiarly dependent upon a right start in life as the deaf 
mute. 

To the directors of the various institutions in the country, 
the deaf and dumb and the public owe a large debt of grat- 
itude. Their labor and untiring energy have built up thriv- 
ing institutions in all parts of the country. Their liberality 
has founded them; their service is freely given to their sup- 
port. Ifthese institutions are not perfect, it is not because they 
have failed to do all that their circumstances and knowledge 
enabled them to accomplish. They will be the last to accuse 
me of officiousness in mentioning thus briefly, what seem to 
me to be the responsibilities of their office. 

But the duties of a board of directors are not all those of 
immediate supervision. A large share of them are delegat- 
ed to the principal of the institution, or to a faculty, of which 
he is the presiding officer. He gives character to the school. 
His influence is felt in every department of instruction. He 
arranges and prepares the course of study. He administers 
government, and in brief, bears along the great responsibility 
of the intellectual and moral guidance of an institution 
through a comparatively unknown field in morals and in 
science. A man who can well discharge these duties de- 
serves our regard and high admiration. Without such a 
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presiding officer, every institution must occupy a secondary 
or inferior position. We are willing to admit that this is all 
true of other schools and in business associations; but it 
is eminently true in a school for the deaf and dumb. To 
them the head of their institution is the head of their little 
world. He can throw an influence around them which shall 
bind them all to him as the fibers of the vine cling round 
the oak, and these fibers shall all be the bands of love, by 
which he can lead them and guide them at all times, Of 
the peculiar qualifications for such a situation we desire to 
state a few which seem to us to be essentials. 

The language which the deaf and dumb use, and by which 
they are taught, is yet an uncertain quantity. In Germany, 
great efforts are made to teach them by imperfect speech. 
In France, they depend upon the language of signs or ges- 
tures, enlarged and reduced to somewhat of a system, As 
a language, each of these is greatly imperfect, It seems to 
us a settled conclusion, that the deaf and dumb can never 
be taught speech so that it shall be with them an intelligent 
and moderately rapid means of communication, by any 
process of instruction now in use. On the other hand, the 
language of signs systematized, which is certainly the nat- 
ural language of the mute, has the serious disadvantage of 
being laborious in use, imperfect to a high degree in ability 
to express what is not familiarly known, besides that it is 
incapable of being reduced to writing. So entirely is this 
true, that in almost all cases the cultivated mute resorts to 
writing or to the use of dactylology, rather than to confine 
and cramp his thoughts within the puerile and elementary 
symbols of his native language. Into the hands of the man 
who presides immediately over an institution, this mass of 
material is committed; and the earnest inquiry and investi- 
gation whether there can be any more perfect language for 
the deaf mute, is a part of his work. Of course such an 
inquiry will be futile unless he be a scholar of extensive re- 
search and a man of tried judgment, capable of putting 
calmly aside fanciful surmises and all enthusiastic hopes 
which have no real basis, Before him too the whole lan- 
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guage of signs lies open for critical emendation or for radi- 
cal improvement. He needs to possess abundant intellect- 
ual resources to meet these demands upon him. 

The theory of the best development of a mind isolated 
from common speech, has long been a matter of much in- 
quiry and of disagreement among all teachers of the deaf 
and dumb. Their minds may be developed by such an intel- 
lectual process that they will possess singularities, peculiar- 
ities and oddities such that they will be only to a limited 
extent in actual communion with other minds. ‘This will 
be the case more or less always where signs are used to the 
great exclusion of language, and the same will be true where 
language is only a school-room exercise and not a daily 
means of communing with other minds. But it ought to be 
as far as possible a settled opinion, in what way best the 
deaf mute may be brought out of that chaos in which his 
faculties lie buried, into the world of free interchange of 
ideas, thoughts and feelings which we inhabit; whether he 
shall come through the pathway of signs or speech or of 
dactylology or of writing; whether we shall take him as a 
child, and help him along through all the intricacies of lan- 
guage as we ourselves learned it, or whether he shall learn it 
as we learn Latin and Greek, by the rules of science. 
Among all these possible ways there is of course a best way. 
That the deaf mute may become perfectly conversant with 
language, so that it is to him in all respects as true a medi- 
um of thought, feeling, emotion, as it is to us, we know, be- 
cause there are examples of such attainment; that it is gen- 
erally true of them, or even true to a considerable extent, is 
not the case. Most graduates of institutions in this and oth- 
er countries can work along through life with a comfortable 
understanding of its common events and daily recurring 
ideas, but that they rise to the comprehension of a more 
elevated state of writing or conversation it is idle to assert. 
The difficulty does not lie in their understanding, which is 
not affected by their purely outward infirmity or privation of . 
hearing; it lies in their language, which, though beautiful, is 
much too limited to give any considerable degree of mental 
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expansion. ‘The principal of an institution has this great 
duty devolved upon him, to see by what better means he can 
unfold the dawning intellect of the mute. The science of 
their education is not a developed science, so that he can 
stand still by the old landmarks and say all is well; it is not 
a science where with enthusiastic views he can start on some 
wild scheme of progress and reform; but it demands the 
steady, earnest culture, advancement, change, which it can 
only receive from a vigorous, discriminating, thinking mind. 
By supposition he is a superior man, the best that can be 
found among the number of educated and intelligent men 
who are conversant with the subject. By his position, leis- 
ure is assigned him for the work of investigation. Upon 
his life and labors, the future of the unfortunately deaf is 
dependent to a degree that may well startle him with a 
sense of peculiar responsibility. 

The influence which such a man may exert upon the sus- 
ceptible minds of the deaf and dumb, is well nigh without 
bound. It is all the more controlling because to a great ex- 
tent other influences do not act upon them. We speak not 
now of learning or knowledge, but of that moral and social 
character, which his influence like a seed implants in their 
bosoms. We would that we had faultless men for all posi- 
tions of influence and importance in society, but if there are 
only a few, they should be spared for those whose closed 
ears shut out the commingling influences of life, and leave 
as it were only a single pattern after which to mold their 
character. When proper influences are thrown about it, 
there is a trustfulness and true simplicity in the deaf and 
dumb, delightful to behold, and beautiful in its development. 
No harsh and ruthless hand should sweep away this first 
fine tissue of character; no stern, unsympathizing look 
should chill and blast the genial soil; but the gentle amenity, 
the real dignity of a true heart, should draw it forth and ex- 
pand it into the bud and blossom of a hoping, loving, cheer- 
ful life. 

But while we would draw out all that may be peculiarly 
lovely in these children of many sorrows, and by that magic 
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influence inherent in true virtue would win them to every 
good, we would be far from denying or forgetting that at the 
basis of all hopeful character is laid in childhood, faithful 
rebuke and uncomplaining obedience. To secure this there 
must be a faculty to govern, not simply a faculty to secure 
obedience or to command, but a government of love first, 
and which shall be a terror only to evil doers. We know 
well how rare it is to find these two faculties united, but 
when found in one who has the care of youth, we may well 
deem that we have found a model man. 

It seems to us a matter of first importance that there 
should be in every institution for the deaf and dumb a sys- 
tem of instruction, distinct, definite, and fully adopted; that 
each year should have its regular course of study assigned 
it, which the pupils are to accomplish, or failing which 
they are not to be advanced to the class above them at the 
close of the year. Until within a few years there has been 
no such published course of instruction in the United States. 
It has been left to the principal of each institution to arrange 
from year to year a plan of study as he pleased, either in 
accordance with the custom and manuscripts of past years, 
or something entirely new. Nor is it customary now for 
any institution, as far as known, to publish in full its course 
of study. Recently, something of this has been attempted by 
Dr. Peet, the indefatigable president of the Institution at New 
York. Without attempting here any judgment of the suc- 
cess of his effort, which in its place it would give us pleasure 
to do, we are sure all must be agreed that the attempt is a 
movement in the right direction, and deserves our earnest 
commendation. Surely, the course of study in every insti- 
tution should be so developed, that it may be laid before the 
public for their information, or if they please for their criti- 
cism. That which is certain and definite, is much more 
likely to be well attended to, than that which is vague and 
uncertain. Besides, it is a very great responsibility, to place 
in the hands of one man the entire control over a course of 
study in a field of inquiry but little explored, where conclu- 
sions reached by him are final and decisive. We know well 
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that in our country the management in this matter is 
given to men of ability and uprightness, but the interests 
involved are too important to be left in the irresponsible 
hands of a single individual. ; 

It has always been the policy of directors of institutions 
in our country to employ as practical teachers, educated 
men. ‘To some extent deaf-mute instructors have been em- 
ployed, and rarely female teachers. ‘This general policy we 
believe to be not only right, but necessary, yet capable per- 
haps of some modifications which shall be improvements. 
The instruction and mental training up of a person who is 
deaf and dumb, is a very different matter from the simple 
teaching of a person possessing the ordinary faculties and 
jnformation. It is with him a development of mind and 
heart. It demands after the elements are acquired, an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the philosophy of language, and an 
ability not only to teach, but to develop from their begin- 
nings all branches of study to which the pupil attends. He 
must be able to teach more out of books than from books, 
to explain and illustrate all principles of grammar and con- 
struction, and bring his scholars to comprehend not words 
only, but ideas. More than this, he must be one of those 
laboring to solve the problem of the best way to educate the 
deaf and dumb. He is an explorer in a scientific field; he 
is not only a laborer but a leader in a benevolent enterprise. 
He treads no beaten track, nor is his investigation and in- 
quiry if successful, of small and unimportant result. For 
all that he accomplishes, a sympathizing public will give 
him the full meed of praise; but more than all, his own con- 
sciousness of good accomplished, and the thankful acknowl- 
edgments of those that rejoice in the benefit he confers, will 
satisfy his heart. The employment of such men makes the 
education of the deaf and dumb expensive; and though we 
believe that money spent in procuring the best instruction is 
money well spent, yet there are proper limits to this. For 
some years the class of pupils pressing into our institutions 
has been composed of those much younger than were for- 
merly received. As the knowledge of our institutions and 
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the results attained increases in the community, this tenden- 
cy will increase. Parents will be desirous of having their 
children enjoy the benefits of instruction at as early an age 
as possible. We shall have, therefore, large numbers of 
small children to provide for in all of our schools. It seems 
to us, that if the system of instruction be as it should be, 
fully developed and prepared in books, these children might 
be placed for the first three or four years under the supervi- 
sion of a female or monitor, and make all the improvement 
they would make under any instructor. The money thus 
saved might be used in giving to all a more extended course 
of instruction. It is idle to talk of educating the deaf and 
dumb well in four years, or in six. It takes all of that time 
under the best instruction we can give, for them to acquire 
such a knowledge of janguage, that reading for improvement 
is other than a task. ‘To learn well they must begin young; 
and if they begin young their course is completed before 
they have reached that maturity of mind, which will enable 
them to comprehend the more difficult branches of study. 
We would gladly see a four years’ elementary course, where 
females or monitors should teach under the direct supervision 
of the ponent or a qualified teacher, to be followed by a 
four years’ course under the care of a body of men, by edu- 
cation and experience, competent to be the faculty of an im- 
portant literary institution. 

We suppose some will ask, to what purpose are these 
statements? Are not the managers of our institutions good 
men and efficient? We know that they are. But all sub- 
jects, moral and intellectual, are better for being stirred. 
Exercise is an element of life; and it seems to us that we 
have now in our American institutions, the foundation for 
and the ability to produce, a more complete and perfected 
system of deaf-mute instruction, than the world has yet seen. 
We desire, not only that this ability may exist, but that it 
may be alive and earnest. The conditions of our society 
enable us to bring the mute more up to our own level of 
privilege, than in any other country. He is surrounded by ~ 
intelligent persons with whom, when well educated, he holds 
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free conversation, deriving therefrom as we do, both enjoyment 
and instruction. He is surrounded by books that are to him 
just what they are tous. How sad it is, then, for us to bring 
him up through an imperfect education only to the door of 
the promised land, and not let him in to its full enjoyment. 


CHURCH FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. — 


[By a brief notice in our last number, information was given concerning the 
undertaking of the Rev. Mr. Gallaudet, in behalf of the educated deaf mutes 
of the city of New York. As an evidence that matters are going on toward a 
successful issue, we give the following report of a public meeting which was 
held on Thursday evening, the 3rd of March last, in the small chapel of the 
University ; which has been sent to us for publication in the ANNaLs. Enprror.] 


Ar half past seven o’clock, Rt. Rev. Dr. Wainwright, the 
Provisional Bishop of the Diocese of New York, took the 
chair, and having opened the meeting with prayer, briefly 
stated the object which had called together so many friends 
of the deaf and dumb. He alluded to the large number of 
deaf mutes in the city who are deprived of the ordinary ac- 
cess to the means of grace, and said that they had assembled 
to consider a plan which had been proposed, to offer to this 
class of persons the privilege of public worship in their own 
language of signs. Having spoken of the qualifications of 
Mr. Gallaudet to enter upon this sphere of usefulness, and 
of the intimate social relations which existed between him 
and that portion of the community for whom he desired 
specially to labor, the Bishop remarked, that this idea of es- 
tablishing a church for deaf mutes was not an untried 
scheme, for the experiment had already been tried for five 
months, in that very room, with a truly encouraging result. 

On motion of Gen. Wetmore, seconded by Dr. Peet, 
President of the New York Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, Professor Jacob Van Nostrand was appointed the 
Secretary of the meeting. 
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Mr. Gallaudet then came forward and spoke substantially 
as follows: 

Right Reverend Sir, Ladies and Gentlemen: It would be 
a pleasing task for me to trace the rise and progress of the 
education of deaf mutes, from the establishment of the In- 
stitution at Hartford, Conn., to the one which has been re- 
cently founded in Louisiana, making fifteen now in active 
operation in different parts of the country; to tell of the 
persevering and self-denying labors of those who have con- 
secrated their time and their talents to this great work; and 
to notice the various improvements which have been made 
in the process of shedding light upon minds so long shroud- 
ed in darkness; but time will not permit me to take up so 
vast a subject. I have called you together, my Christian 
brethren, that I may speak to you of a humble project of 
my own, and let me, I beseech you, tell a plain and unvar- 
nished tale. When I make use of the pronoun J, do not 
consider me egotistical, but rather look upon me as an in- 
strument in the hands of Providence; for really, when I look 
back upon what has been accomplished, it seems as if I had 
done nothing of myself. The successive events which have 
thus far taken place are simply these. 

In the summer of 1850, I was, in the providence of God, 
admitted to the precious privileges and great responsibilities 
of a minister of Christ. Soon afterward, my attention was 
particularly turned toward the deaf-mute residents of this city, 
and I felt it to be my duty to do something for their improve- 
ment. Having obtained permission from the rector and ves- 
try of St. Stephen’s Church to use the vestry-room, I ap- 
pointed a weekly evening gathering of deaf mutes, at which 
I might use with them some short devotional exercises, ex- 
plain to them a portion of Scripture, and give them some 
general information upon various topics of interest. For 
several weeks the number in attendance was only four or 
five. But soon it increased so rapidly that we were obliged 
to seek out other quarters, and finally removed to the school- 
room, No. 59 Bond St., where the meetings are still held on 
Friday evening. The average attendance has been thirty or 
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thirty-five, there having been present on several occasions, 
fifty or sixty. At length the idea forced itself upon my mind, 
that I ought to attempt to gather these persons around me 
in pastoral relations, and to establish for them a church. 
This idea gained strength from time to time, and having ob- 
tained the unanimous consent of the rectors of the different 
Episcopal churches in this city, I commenced holding the 
regular services of our church on the first Sunday of Octo- 
ber, 1852, in this room in which we are now assembled. I 
have the morning service with the voice, that the parents, 
children, other relatives and friends of deaf mutes, may have 
the opportunity of joining with them in forming one parish. 
The afternoon I devote to the deaf mutes, translating to them 
our service, and preaching the same sermon which I use in 
the forenoon. The deaf mutes have apparently taken great 
interest in this service, and have been present several times 
to the number of seventy and eighty. The responses of the 
service are at present given only by Mr. Gamage, a deaf- 
mute gentleman, connected with the Institution as an in- 
structor; but I entertain the opinion that eventually, the 
whole congregation will be able to unite in them. The Holy 
Communion is administered on the third Sunday of every 
month, and among the communicants there are twelve deaf 
mutes. I have had occasion té use among this class of per- 
sons all the offices of our church, except that for the burial 
of the dead. I desire to express my gratitude for the great 
kindness which has been shown toward my project on all | 
sides, and especially for the liberal appropriation of three 
hundred dollars, made by the vestry of Trinity Church for 
the payment of the rent of this chapel during the present 
year. The practical question now arises, shall we have a 
church building in which to assemble for public worship, and 
attached to which there can be a lecture-room, reading-room, 
and library, for the moral and intellectual improvement of 
the persons whose cause I plead this evening? If I can se- 
cure a piece of ground, I have no doubt at all as to the feas- 
ibility of raising money enough to erect the church, and I 
shall be more than satisfied if the obtaining of the ground is 
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effected by this meeting. I do not ask for a large church— 
two common lots will be amply sufficient. May I not hope 
to have them speedily ? 

After his address, at the request ‘of the bishop, and with a 
view of showing the definite and precise character of the 
sign-language, Mr. Gallaudet translated the creed, explaining 
the particular significance of each sign as he proceeded. 
After which he repeated it, without interruption, in the same 
way as he would do in divine service. 

There were quite a number of deaf mutes present at this 
meeting, for the benefit of whom, Mr. Gallaudet reported the 
proceedings and speeches, in which they took a lively in- 
terest. 

Mr. Robert Gracie moved the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That a committee of twelve be appointed to 
counsel and assist Rev. Mr. Gallaudet, in carrying out the 
details of his undertaking.” 

Mr. Gracie expressed his interest in the work and his read- 
iness to codperate in it. 

Mr. Wetmore said it gave him pleasure to second the 
motion of his friend, Mr. Gracie. He had long been an at- 
tentive observer of the benevolent efforts of Mr. Gallaudet 
to promote the present and future welfare of the deaf and 
dumb, and was happy in the opportunity of bearing testi- 
mony to the merits of this. most excellent enterprise. It 
would not be expected of him to speak of what had been 
done, or what was yet to be accomplished for the benefit of 
that interesting portion of the human family. There sat 
beside him one far better qualified to discuss that subject, 
and whose opinions would be entitled to much greater 
weight than any which he, Mr. W., could advance. The 
gentleman to whom he referred—President Peet—had en- 
deared himself to every friend of deaf-mute education; his 
name had become memorable in the annals of science; and 
his works of benevolence would secure to him a monument 
more enduring than marble. 

Mr. Wetmore said he was proud of the city in which his 
lot was cast, for the number and the excellence of its chari- 
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table and religious institutions. He sincerely hoped that 
these good works would be still further extended, and that 
among the first to receive assurance of a cordial and ade- 
quate support, would be that so ably presented to the notice 
of the meeting by Mr. Gallaudet. 

After some further observations, Mr. Wetmore expressed 
his earnest hope that those who shared in the wealth and 
public spirit of the community, would bid Mr. Gallaudet 
God-speed in his undertaking. 

Gen. J. Watson Webb, editor of the Courier “ad Enquir- 
er, then moved the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, That the object brought before this meeting 
by Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, is one calculated to call forth 
the cordial encouragement and support of this community.” 

In moving this resolution, Gen. Webb said, that though 
he had come to this meeting feeling not a little interested in 
its object, yet it had been with a belief that no such plan 
was at present feasible. He was now satisfied on that point. 
The statements of Mr. Gallaudet had removed all his doubts 
and difficulties. 'The object should receive his hearty advo- 
cacy and aid; and he had no doubt that the liberality of the 
citizens of New York would soon bring the experiment to a 
successful issue. 

The resolution was seconded by Dr. Peet, who spoke as 
follows: 

From my position it may be expected that I should ex- 
press some opinion in relation to the enterprise, to promote 
which, is the object of our present meeting. 

The deaf-mute population of this city, numbering as has 
been stated, from a hundred to a hundred and thirty, is made 
up for the most part of those who have been inmates of the 
institution under my care; the remainder are foreigners prin- 
cipally from Germany and the British Isles, and those who 
have been instructed in other American institutions. 

It were unnatural to suppose that, after laboring for so 
many years to bring them from the lowest point, I had al- 
most said, of intellectual existence, to the dignity of social 
and thinking beings, when they leave us we should cease 
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to feel an interest in their welfare. As a son, who has 
reached his majority, leaves the home of his childhood, and 
goes—it may be far away—to work out his own destiny, is 
followed by the benedictions and prayers of his anxious pa- 
rents; so these graduates of our institution continue to: be 
the objects of our earnest solicitude, and to receive, as cir- 
cumstances may require, our counsel and encouragement 
wherever, in the providence of God, their lot may be cast. 

We have in our institution no church organization. To 
incorporate such a feature into our system of instruction 
would not be politic or wise. Our pupils come to us from 
different denominations of Christians, and we do not direct- 
ly interfere with the peculiarities of their religious belief. 
But it must not hence be inferred that religion is not incul- 
cated, or that we fail to bring to our aid its sanctions in our 
system of government and instruction. The Bible, which is 
acknowledged by all sects, is the broad platform on which 
we stand. We teach the historic truths which it reveals; 
the existence and attributes of its great Author; the relations 
which subsist between him and his creatures; and the duties 
which on their part grow out of these relations. We trace 
the lives of those “who through faith and patience have in- 
herited the promises.” We explain its divine precepts, its 
precious promises, its awful warnings. In short, we hold up 
this sacred book, which inculcates individual, personal ac- 
countability, and reveals the conditions of our acceptance 
with God, as the only rule of faith and practice. 

With minds stored with such truths and such principles 
of action, they leave us, and our responsibility ceases. Many 
of them are pious, and join such churches as they, or their 
friends may select. Others, still, by the blessing of God, on 
the perusal of his word and the simple lectures to which they 
attended on the Sabbath while at school—a copy of which 
they carry away with them—become converted, and attach 
themselves to the company of the redeemed. Most of them 
are isolated and widely separated from each other; and 
though they may be constant attendants upon the public 
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ministrations of the sanctuary, are yet precluded by the na- 
ture of their infirmity, from the privilege of social worship. 

But in this city the case is different. Here is the home of 
a considerable number, which is increased by immigrations 
from the country and from abroad—influenced by a like mo- 
tive that leads professional and business men to resort hither. 
What reason can exist for withholding from them the means 
of grace within the reach of their more favored brethren who 
hear; the social and public worship of God; a pastor to 
break to them the bread of life—to visit them in their afflic- 
tions—to gather their children into a Sunday-school—and to 
instruct and guide them in their way to heaven? 

To neglect them would be a dereliction of duty. Said 
our Saviour, “the poor ye have with you always, and when- 
soever ye will ye may do them good.” The deaf mute may 
be embraced in this category, and during the period of his 
earthly ministry, no class of the afflicted received from him 
more compassionate attentions than they. In their depri- 
vation and comparative obscurity, they are less influenced 
by public opinion than other men. But like other men they 
are susceptible to sympathy and kindness. In a great city 
like this, where temptation meets them at every corner, they 
are in danger of being enticed to places of improper resort, 
and liable to contract habits, and vices, and diseases, which 
will prove their ruin. Hence, they should be sought out, 
and encouraged to place themselves under os protecting 
shield of the gospel. 

It was remarked by Dr. Franklin, that the influence of the 
Sabbath would be great, if it produced no other effect than 
to induce men to wash their faces and hands and put on 
clean linen. But how mighty must this influence be, if, in 
addition to the formation of habits of personal cleanliness, 
it were to interrupt their worldly associations, and lead their 
minds to the contemplation of those great truths which per- 
tain to their everlasting well-being. 

Should a place of public worship for deaf mutes be per- 
manently established in this city, some, who would not oth- 
erwise go any where, might be induced to come at first from 
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motives of curiosity, and finding its exercises interesting and 
instructive, might, by a little encouragement, become con- 
stant attendants. The distance of the Institution from the 
mass of the population, unpleasant weather, and the neces- 
sity of using a public conveyance, must render it inconven- 
ient, if not impracticable, at times, even for those who value 
religious instruction, to be regular in their attendance upon 
the services of our chapel. 

But not only in a religious point of view is the enterprise 
in question important, but the collateral advantages are by 
no means inconsiderable. The deaf mute needs a friend to 
whom he can look for encouragement in his daily employ- 
ment—one whom he can consult in the purchase and sale of 
property, in the execution of contracts, to see that he is not 
overreached and defrauded, and make explanations so as to 
secure a good understanding between him and his employ- 
er. 

But we derive an argument in favor of this undertaking 
from its indirect advantages, by contrasting the condition of 
the adult deaf and dumb, in London for instance, where no 
provision exists for their religious instruction and personal 
visitation. At the lowest computation, there are in that city 
one thousand deaf mutes, and the number has been estima- 
ted as high as fifteen hundred, a majority of whom may, 
perhaps, have been in some one or other of the English 
schools. 

In those schools pupils are received at a younger, and con- 
sequently leave at an earlier age, than in our American in- 
stitutions. This course of policy is dictated by a desire to 
apprentice them at trades at the proper age—for such is the 
tone of public sentiment in England, that no deaf mute can 
find employment as a journeyman, unless he has passed 
through a regular apprenticeship. 

From the fact that the mind of a deaf mute is developed 
more slowly than that of a hearing child, it must be evident 
that his attainments, on leaving school at the age of fourteen 
or fifteen, must be very imperfect, even under the best intel- 
lectual training. Added to this his want of practical know!]- 
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edge—the contrast between the workshop and the school— 
and the imperfect medium of intercourse between him and 
his master—it is not surprising that he should become impa- 
tient and dissatisfied. This feeling, which may have been 
produced or increased, in some cases, by the treatment of the 
master himself, must render him less attentive and faithful. 
Hence the master’s interests become aflected— misunder- 
standing ensues—the indentures are broken, and the boy 
leaves his place. Such cases—and they are not unfrequent— 
are deplorable; but those of the uninstructed still more so. 

In view of the destitution of this large class of persons, a 
society was formed a few years ago for their benefit. I had 
the pleasure of attending a meeting of its committee in the 
summer of 1851, convened to inqnire if something could not 
be done to invigorate it, which, even then, had fallen into 
decay. Some of the features embodied in its programme of 
operations were impracticable, and hence too expensive and 
unwieldy. I have recently received intelligence that it has 
been given up. But had it confined itself to the two objects 
which I trust are contemplated in this undertaking, viz., bib- 
lical instruction and worship on the Sabbath, and a kind vis- 
itation and encouragement in their secular affairs, it would 
have proved an efficient agency for good. 

But though, in contrasting the condition of the deaf and 
dumb in this city, with that of those in the great metropolis 
of England, the advantage may be found on the side of the 
former, by reason of the difference in the usages of society, 
the conventional rules which regulate labor, and the greater 
experience and practical tact in some handicraft, which our 
pupils have acquired while under instruction; yet it is not 
such as to exempt them from trials and embarrassments, or 
render undesirable the interposition of kind offices by some 
friend and counselor. And who can better perform such 
offices, than he to whom they are accustomed to look as their 
spiritual guide and pastor? 

One word more, Mr. President, and I have done. Nearly 
thirty-six years ago, the system of deaf-mute instruction was 
introduced into this country by the Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet, 
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who first employed the language of signs as the medium of 
devotion and of social and public worship. In every institu- 
tion which has since been established, this feature is embod- 
ied in its system of instruction. The son, following in the 
footsteps of the father, is the first to organize a church of 
the deaf and dumb, and institute a form of service conducted 
in this silent language addressed only to the eye. May it be 
his happiness and reward to know, “when the Lord writeth 
up the people, that this man was born there.” 

With these remarks I cordially second the resolution. 

The next resolution was then moved by Rev. Dr. Haight, 
professor in the Episcopal General Theological Seminary. 

“ Resolved, That St. Ann’s Church for the deaf mutes, be 
commended to the favorable consideration of the clergy and 
laity of this city and vicinity, with the earnest expectation 
that its services may, ere long, be held in an appropriate ed- 
ifice, consecrated to Almighty God.” 

Dr. Haight maintained that it was manifestly the duty of 
the Church, at once to press forward and occupy any field 
which the hand of Providence had evidently opened before 
her. Here they found such acase. The field was ready; 
there was no one else prepared or desirous to occupy it. 
There was the man, whose peculiar training had made him, 
of all others, the fittest for the execution of a work like this; 
and it was therefore the bounden duty of the Church to 
strengthen his hands, and support him freely and fully. But 
besides the naked duty, it was a case singularly interesting, 
and qualified to enlist the feelings and sympathies of the 
community at large. He gave it his hearty approbation, and 
promised to use his best efforts to insure its success. 

The resolution was seconded by Rev. G. T. Bedell, rector 
of the Church of the Ascension, who warmly commended 
the design, and spoke favorably of Mr. Gallaudet. It was 
the duty of the church to improve the advantage thus held 
out to her. He alluded to the isolation of the deaf and 
dumb, and the fact that they were beyond the reach of the 
ordinary means of grace. ‘The gospel is now made to reach 
to distant heathen nations. But, without the execution of 
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this design, we should eventually have among us a class of 
unfortunates, who would be more inaccessible to the gospel 
than even the heathen themselves. 

Mr. John Carlin, the distinguished deaf-mute artist, deliv- 
ered a brief address in the sign-language, which was transla- 
ted by Prof. Bartlett. Mr. Carlin said that though he was 
a Presbyterian himself, yet he rejoiced in the privilege afford- 
ed him of public worship through the ministrations of Mr. 
Gallaudet, and hoped that this movement might result in 
great good to all deaf mutes. 

Prof. Van Nostrand very briefly expressed his good wishes 
for the success of the undertaking, and pointed out some of 
the important advantages which must thereby accrue to that 
portion of the community, in whose welfare he and his col- 
leagues took such a deep interest. He cordially concurred 
in the remarks of Dr. Peet. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

A gentleman then rose and said that though unaccustomed 
to speak in public, he could not refrain from expressing his 
interest in the undertaking, and pledged himself to raise five 
hundred dollars in furtherance of the object. 

Gen. Wetmore stated that he was authorized by Dr. Peet 
to say, that he would give an exhibition of the pupils of the 
Institution, the net proceeds of which would be devoted to 
the proposed church. 

The president of the meeting having been authorized to 
appoint the committee, made it to consist of the following 
gentlemen: 

The Rev. Drs. Haight, Vinton and Cutler; Rev. Messrs. 
Bedell, Geer and Weston; Messrs. Wetmore, Webb, Gracie, 
Curtiss, Weeks and Winthrop. 

Bishop Wainwright, Dr. Peet and Mr. Augustin Averill 
were subsequently added to this committee. 

On motion of Dr. Peet the meeting adjourned. 
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CHURCH FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


The undersigned, appointed a Committee, at a meeting held on Thursday, 
the third day of March, instant, to consider the expediency of providing a per- 
manent place of worship for the deaf and dumb, submit the following state- 
ment: 

The number of the deaf and dumb, at present residing in this city, and who 
are chiefly the graduates of our Institution, is not far from one hundred. This 
class of persons will increase with the increase of the general population, so 
that instead of being reckoned by tens, as they now are, the time is not remote, 
when they will be counted by hundreds; for the same motives, which induce 
professional and business men to resort hither, will also lead them to select the 
city as the place of their residence. 

Since it must be obvious, from the nature of their infirmity, that they can 
not enjoy the privilege of public worship, conducted in the ordinary mode 
through the medium of vocal speech, it is the dictate of Christian philanthropy 
to make provision to meet their spiritual wants, by the erection of a church 
edifice, and by instituting a form of service adapted to their condition, in which 
they can participate intelligibly and profitably through the medium of their 
own vernacular language of signs. 

No man can habitually absent himself from the ministrations of God’s house, 
without endangering his best interests for eternity; and the deaf and dumb, 
though compelled from necessity to forego these privileges, are not an exception 
to this remark, especially, as some of them are wholly untaught, and others 
still have too imperfect acquaintance with language to understand written dis- 
course. Their only means, then, for religious instruction and improvement is 
through the language of action. 

But not to dwell upon the importance of this enterprise, in a religious point 
of view, which none can question, there are many collateral advantages which 
plead earnestly in its behalf. It is reasonable to hope that it wil! lead them to 
a better observance of the Lord’s day; withdraw them from temptation, or 
give them strength to resist it; inculcate the virtues of industry, frugality, tem- 
perance; promote their intellectual improvement, and by awakening mutual 
sympathy, prompt to acts of charity and benevolence. 

This undertaking is not to be regarded in the light of an experiment merely. 
For five months past a small congregation of deaf mutes has been assembled 
on the Lord’s day, in the small chapel of the University, which enjoys the 
ministrations of the Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, one of the professors in our In- 
stitution, through whose commendable efforts it has been gathered. A Church 
has been organized under the sanction of the Provisional Bishop of the Diocese; 
the Communion has been celebrated, and there are several prepared to’present 
themselves for Confirmation. : 

In view of the foregoing brief statement of the wants of the deaf and dumb, 
and of what has already been done in their behalf, the way is prepared for an 
urgent appeal to the benevolent and wealthy of our citizens for funds to erect 
a Church for their benefit. To secure this object the sum of twenty thousand 
dollars is needed. The appeal is made in the confident belief that it will be ~ 
heard and answered. No class of the afflicted, during the personal ministra- 

tions of our Saviour, received from him more compassionate attentions than 
they. 
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By the blessing of God on this instrumentality, their temporal interests will 
be promoted, and they will be taught to look with the eye of faith to that bet- 
ter land, where tears shall be wiped from all faces, and where the ears, closed 
to all earthly music, shall waken to the symphonies of angels’ harps. 

**TInasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.” 

JONA. M. WAINWRIGHT, CYRUS CURTIS, 
BENJAMIN C. CUTLER, ROBERT D. WEEKS, 
BENJAMIN I. HAIGHT, PROSPER M. WETMORE, 
GREGORY T. BEDELL, BENJAMIN R. WINTHROP, 
FRANCIS VINTON, HARVEY P. PEET, 
G. JARVIS GEER, ROBERT GRACIE, 
SULLIVAN H. WESTON, AUGUSTIN AVERILL, 
J. WATSON WEBB, W. A. SPENCER. 

New York, March 14, 1853. 


*,.* Subscriptions will be gratefully received by either of the above named 
Committee, or by Mr. Averill, who has kindly consented to act as Treasurer. 
His address is No. 47 South Street. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


Dr. Peet and his Associates. We have received from New 
York, the following account of certain recent proceedings in 
the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, in that city; and we 
gladly publish it, as serving to show that our profession, 
laborious and often discouraging as it certainly is, may have 
also its “sunny side.” 


INSTITUTION FOR THE Dear anv Duns, 
New York, March 2d, 1853. 


Mr. Eprror: 

The loftiest enterprise, without now and then a glimpse 
of the by-play, is but a high and cold object for contempla-— 
tion; and we well remember in history, how a transient ray 
from private life has lent genial vitality to the whole visage 
of national doings; and, Mr. Editor, such institutions, as 
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those to whose interests your periodical is devoted, would 
doubtless be found—and that too without reaching the last 
analysis—to have their share of the social element. 

There is a life that stays at home, and a life made to be 
seen abroad; a life upon which the eye of the world right- 
fully looks, and a life that requires an invitation. Your 
Editors’ Tables, it is said, are always “set,” and variety is 
the spice of more than life in general, and a short account of 
an entertainment, though more enjoyed in the fact than can 
be dreamed of in the description, may not be unwelcome. 

The Instructors in the New York Institution, not long ago, 
presented Dr. Peet with an elegant copy of Johnston’s Phys- 
ical Atlas of Natural Phenomena, as a testimonial of their 
affectionate regard and high esteem. 

The two following letters are the correspondence connected 
with this presentation. 


INSTITUTION FOR THE Dear Duns, 
New York, Dec. 25th, 1852. 
H. P. Peet, LL. D., 
PrEsIDENT, &c.: 
Dear Sir: 

We, the undersigned, Teachers in the New York In- 
stitution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, beg 
leave to present to you the accompanying work to testify our 
personal regard and esteem, and our high appreciation of 
your long and valuable services in the cause of deaf-mute 
instruction, by which the interests of the deaf and dumb 
have been so essentially promoted, and the facilities for their 
education so much increased and extended. 

We would also, in this manner, express our admiration of 
that untiring energy and devotion, which has placed this in- 
stitution, over which you have so ably and for so many years 
presided, in the front rank of similar institutions. — 

We are aware, Sir, that the consciousness of having con- 
ferred great and lasting benefits upon this class of our fellow- 
beings, and of having done much to meliorate their condition 
and brighten their prospects for this life and the life to come, 
is the highest reward that a devoted philanthrophy can de- 
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sire; but we trust that this evidence of the estimation in 
which your services are held by your co-laborers will not be 
unacceptable. 
Very truly, 
Yours, &c., 


J. VAN NOSTRAND, 
THOS. GALLAUDET, 

I. LEWIS PEET, 
EDWARD PEET, 

J. W. CONKLIN, 

G. C. W. GAMAGE, 
ISAAC H. BENEDICT, 
WM. H. WEEKS, 

C. D. HELMER, 
MELANCTHON STORRS, 
GEORGE B. SAFFORD, 
MRS. E. C. BACON, 

MISS JANE T. MEIGS, 
MISS CATHARINE BLANVELT. 


In reply to the above Dr. Peet addressed the following: 


InsTITUTION FOR THE Dear anp Dump, 
New York, Dec. 25th, 1852. 
RespecteD Co-LABORERS: 

The gift accompanying your very kind letter of this 
date is highly valuable and acceptable to me, both for the 
great intrinsic value of the work itself, and as an evidence 
of your taste, and of your kind feelings toward myself per- 
sonally. 

The services in the cause of deaf-mute education, of which 
you are pleased to speak in such gratifying and encouraging 
terms, can not be better rewarded than by the approbation of 
those so eminently qualified to judge on such a point. 

And I take the occasion to add, that no small part of the 
success of my labors in this cause is due to the cordial and 
most efficient codperation of the instructors of the institu- 
tion. When we recall the advances which our institution 
has made, and is still making in the confidence of the pub- 
lic, in numbers of pupils, and in all the means of usefulness 
and proportionately, I trust, in the value of its results, we 
can not doubt that “if a house divided against itself can not 
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stand,” on the other hand, a house united in mutual kind 
feelings, and in enlightened and zealous endeavors to do all 
that can be done for the advancement of a common cause, 
must, with the blessing of God, prosper exceedingly. 
Trusting that these cordial feelings, and this mutual emu- 
lation and endeavor to aid each other in labors for the ad- 
vancement of the education and happiness here and hereaf- 
ter of the deaf and dumb, may ever continue; and hoping 
that that class within our sphere of action may approximate 
to the high, moral, intellectual, and social position of those 
of you who are at once teachers of the deaf and dumb, and 
bright, living examples of the success of our institution; 
and that the blessing of the Most High, which has hitherto 
so signally crowned our labors, and of which our continued 
harmony of feeling and action is one of the evidences, may 
rest on us all, I am, 
With great respect, 


Your friend and fellow-laborer, 
H. P. PEET. 


To Mr. Van Nostranp and others. 


In acknowledgment of the gift, and at the same time in 
honor of the birth-day of the Steward of the Institution, the 
President gave a supper to the Instructors and a few other 
friends. Nearly half the company were deaf mutes, who 
contributed through signs and the manual alphabet their 
share of the intellectual part of the entertainment, and for 
whose gratification the substance of the speeches delivered 
viva voce was rendered into signs by one and another of 
those present who had the advantage of hearing. 

After the viands had been fully discussed, the president 
rose and remarked, that it gave him sincere pleasure to greet 
them on this occasion, inasmuch as it afforded him the op- 
portunity to express to them, in a more familiar manner than 
through the formality of a written note, his high appreciation 
of their kindness and their estimation of his services in the 
cause of deaf-mute education, as shown in the beautiful and 
very acceptable testimonial which they had made. It was 
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an omen for good, he said, that, in the history of their pres- 

ent relations, sentiments of peace and harmony prevailed; 
that they were united in feelings of friendship and good 
neighborhood; that no root of bitterness had sprung up to 
trouble them; and that so long as they should study the 
things that make for peace and labor from a common desire 
to promote the intellectual and moral well-being of those 
committed to their care, they might reasonably hope not only 
for a continuance of their present amicable relations, but for 
still higher results in their associated capacity. 

He observed that the same remark would apply to his of- 
ficial relations with the board of directors. Though this 
body was composed of men of different political parties, and 
of various creeds, not a single note of discord had ever been 
heard to interrupt the harmony of their deliberations. 

He said allusion had been made to his services. Though 
his heart was in the work, and he had labored with some 
assiduity and for a long period, the results which they were 
permitted to see could not be ascribed to his individual ef- 
forts, but to a wise policy on the part of the government of 
the institution, and the codperation of his associates. 

There would not be time, he said, nor would it become 
him, to speak of the improvements in the system of instruc- 
tion, nor the facilities to guide and lessen the labors of the 
school-room. Suffice it to say, they were neither few nor 
unimportant. The history of the past was full of encour- 
agement. ‘The progress of our school has been slow, but 
steadily onward; and at no former period has its condi- 
tion been an object of more pleasurable contemplation to its 
friends than now. Since the date of his connection with it, 
twenty-two years ago, the public provision in this state, for 
the education of the deaf and dumb, has been increased three 
hundred and twenty-five per cent.; and the number of pupils 
has exceeded even this ratio. Our relations with the state 
authorities, like those indicated by our present meeting, are 
happy; and though we may not indulge the hope that the 
heyday of prosperity will ever be unclouded, there is nothing 
in the vista of the future perceptible to the ken of human 
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sagacity, to awaken anxiety or alarm. In conclusion, he de- 
sired to remind them of the condition of ultimate success, 
that, “except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain 
that build it.” 

Mr. Van Nostrand followed in reply, and dwelt upon the 
progress of deaf-mute instruction. Place a man in the midst 
of a pathless forest, to extricate himself from which there is 
neither known point of compass, trodden way, nor available 
guide; where intricate mazes of woody openings serve but 
to increase their own entanglements, and he would wander 
this way and that, leaving his mark upon the unaiding trees, 
and by self-crossing paths seek the outward limits of the 
leafy chaos; like such a man, he said, were the early instruc- 
tors of the deaf and dumb. The elements of a system lay 
in confused mass, but as yet there was none. Each teacher 
counting the notched trees in the course of his experience, 
settled his own immediate plan and left the future to itself: 
Thus there were wide wanderings, and constant divergings, 
in the universal search after order and light. But a thread 
was at length found running through that labyrinth. A path 
was opened. The daylight of order streamed in, Sir, with 
your “Course of Instruction.” 

Again, he compared the efforts of teachers long content 
with feeble attainments, and contracted educational notions, 
to the plodding life of one dwelling in a valley. To such 
the horizon is circumscribed and the view limited. The 
mountains on every side reaching to the heavens leave but 
a narrow belt of sky visible. But let a desire for wider range 
of vision seize this dweller. He begins the ascent. The 
first steps upward are slow and toilsome, and hardly seem to 
repay by a better prospect for the fatiguing labor it cost to 
gain them. But the nobler impulse once felt, and the grand- 
er views once beheld, leave short dispute between retrograde 
and advance. The cry is up—up. At every new elevation 
fresh beauties rise upon the enraptured sight, cultivated fields 
stretch away in the distance, waving their yellow glories in 
the sun, the visible heavens widen and expand their splen- 
dors, silvery streams meander through blooming villages, till 
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from the summit, the exulting climber looks over the broad 
and beautiful panorama of nature, where the distant city 
with glittering roof and spire, the majestic river blossoming 
white with commerce, and “Old Ocean” far away, tossing 
wealth and hopes on its heaving bosom, show him what a 
‘world was hid from view. So the cause of deaf-mute in- 
struction, an impulse once given to it, rose from its small and 
feeble beginning—advancing to higher and nobler achieve- 
ments, till it has reached its present altitude. 

Mr. Van Nostrand here spoke of the establishment of a 
“high class” for the prosecution of higher departments of 
learning. It is a living proof—a tangible evidence, of the 
advancement of the noble enterprise. He briefly adverted 
to his personal relations to the President, as his instructor in 
the mysteries of the profession—spoke of Dr. Peet’s early 
services in the cause, and epitomized the history of his la- 
bors. At first, doubt, difficulty and perplexity attended his 
efforts—cause for discouragement was not unfrequent; buta 
ceaseless energy and an untiring perseverance dwindled the 
mountains of difficulty to molehills, over which the wheels 
of his progress rolled with diminished jar. A liberal spirit 
and large views communicated breadth and depth to the 
‘whole movement. And now the natural results are before 
our eyes. Prosperity, enlarged success, and a well-earned 
high rank among kindred institutions, Mr. President, follow 
your worthy endeavors, and may well gratify the memory of 
your past labors. As deaf-mute instructors working in the 
same field, but with the advantage of your experience syste- 
matized, we desire to express to you our sincere gratitude. 
And the whole family of the deaf and dumb, for whose 
welfare you have expended the energy of an active life, 
must ever cherish in grateful remembrance your invaluable 
services to them. 

One object of the entertainment in time yielded to the 
other. The aniversary of the Steward’s birthday was in it- 
self cause sufficient, to lay the later hours of the evening 
under contribution for wit, mirth and meriment. The Stew- 
ard himself read a chapter in his autobiography, whose unique 
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phrase and characteristic wit kept “ Laughter holding both 
his sides.” Did I not know the danger of a blunderer med- 
dling with “edged tools,” I might enlarge upon this very 
pleasant topic. But in view of the length, to which this 
communication upon a semi-private subject has already been 
drawn out, let the rest be multum in parvo. The guests 
heaped toast upon sentiment, pun upon anecdote, good-will 
upon congratulation, till enjoyment cried out, “Hold! 
enough!” 

Now, Mr. Editor, you perceive that, the social element 
with us has not died out. Under the more apparent and 
exposed course of things runs a sub-current, which, to those 
concerned at least, is not insignificant. 

Yours truly, 
A TEACHER. 


New York State Asylum for Idiots. We copy from the 
Albany Evening Journal, the following account of a school 
for idiotic children, established by the State and sustained by 


its patronage. 


“ About half-way between here and Troy stands a house that used 
to be a famous rendezvous for races, fairs, sleighing parties, drinkr 
ing and all manner of merry-making—the old “ Bull’s Head” Tav- 
ern. Two years ago the sign of the Bull’s Head was taken down, 
and the place sold to the State of New York. 

“Tf you go there now, you will find a plain, unpretending, dark- 
colored edifice, everything about which is kept with the most scru- 
pulous neatness. You enter, and you find black-boards, pictures, 
books, dumb-bells, ladders, and other apparatus, indicating that it is 
either a school or a gymnasium, or both. And so it is. But there 
is a strange set of scholars. Boys with the vacant, lack-luster stare 
of confirmed lunatics. Girls with a look of senseless animal imbe- 
cility. Children on whose faces there has never been a ray of in- 
telligence ; and nearly grown-up young men and women engaged in the 
cecupations and plays of children five or six years old. Their in- 
structors have a watchful, care-worn look, as if they knew their 
charges could not be trusted to perform even the simplest avocations - 
without constant help and guardianship. It is the State Asylum for 
Idiots. 
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“From the Annual Report of the institution just issued, we learn 
that there are now forty-two pupils under treatment. Applications 
have been made for the admission of nearly as many more, but were 
refused because there was no room for them. 

“During the time this experiment has been in operation its re- 
sults have been of the most gratifying character—far more gratify- 
ing than could have been anticipated. Three years ago it was a 
matter of serious doubt whether it was possible ever to educate this 
unfortunate class of beings, so as to be of any use to themselves or 
others. Now, it may be considered demonstrated beyond a doubt. 
By a system of gradual training, first in physical exercises, then by 
slow steps to simple mental exertion, they are led finally to a knowl- 
edge of duties, responsibilities, and the truths of religion. 

“To use the words of the Superintendent, ‘we have taught a 
child to walk when we had first to awaken or cultivate a fear of 
falling as an incentive to any efforts on her part. We have awak- 
ened perceptions of sounds in ears where the sense of hearing resid- 
ed without the use of it. We have developed perceptions of sight 
through eyes that had never performed their appropriate office. We 


have been teaching children to speak in every stage of articulation.’ 

Cases that three years since only promised to be hopeless, helpless 

burdens to their friends all their lives, have been elevated to the rank 
of happy, useful members of society. 


“Tn almost all cases and with very few, if any exceptions, those usually 
called idiots, under the age of twelve or fifteen, may be so trained and in- 
structed as to render them useful to themselves, and fitted to learn some of 
the ordinary trades, or to engage in agriculture. ‘Their minds and souls can 
be developed so that they may become responsible beings, acquainted with 
their relations to their Creator and a future state, and their obligations to 
obey the laws and respect the rights of their fellow-citizens. In all cases, 
we believe, (for we have seen what has been accomplished in apparently 
desperate cases,) they can be made cleanly and neat in their personal habits, 
and enabled to enjoy the bounties of Providence and the comforts of life, 
and to cease being incumbrances and annoyances to the families in which 
they reside.” Second Annual Report. 


“Tt remains now for the State to do her share in carrying on the 
work so successfully commenced. It is estimated that there are in 
the State 2,800 idiots, of whom at least one-quarter or 700 are under 
fourteen years of age, and suitable subjects for instruction. The 
annual appropriation of $1,000 is insufficient to meet the require- 
ments of a school containing more than the present number of in- 
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mates. It is asked that accommodations be granted for one hundred 
pupils, and for such improvements in the buildings, increase in the 
number of instructors, &c., as may become necessary, from time to 
time, The appropriation under which the building was purchased 
and the Asylum put in operation, expires on the 16th of July. It 
will be a question for the present legislature, whether so beneficent 
a public charity is not worthy of being placed upon a permanent 
basis.” 


Louisiana Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. A Baton 
Rouge paper contains the following notice of the new insti- 
tution for the deaf and dumb in Louisiana, over which Mr. 
Brown, formerly of Indiana, has been called to preside. 


“In company with some friends, we visited for the first time, a 
few days since, this noble institution, destined, as we believe, to re- 
flect lasting honor upon our State, and to be a proud monument to 
the enlarged benevolence and discriminating generosity of her en- 
lightened legislature. 

“We were no less deeply interested than surprised to find how 
very much had been done to render the existence of the deaf mute 
one of comparative happiness; how nearly the dreadful blank that 
nature failed to supply, had been filled, and the seeds of knowledge 
caused to germinate and finally to exhibit fruits; to see the eye 
flash with intelligence, the face beam with emotion, and the hands 
talk intelligibly. 

“We witnessed the recitation of a class in geography and exercises 
in English grammar. The questions and answers were communi- 
cated both by signs and by writing. Pieces were also executed in 
pantomime ; all of which exhibited to us a most surprising intelli- 
gence and results of the most interesting and satisfactory character. 

“To the attentions of Mr. Brown, the accomplished principal, we 
are indebted for a pleasing and instructive visit, which we shall take 
pleasure in repeating. 

“The plan for a building to cost $70,000 has been drawn and 
been approved by the board. There has already been $25,000 ap- 
propriated, and the same amount will be asked for this session, which 
we hope will be readily and cheerfully granted.” 


Ohio Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. The twenty-sixth 
annual report of this institution is before us. The Commit- 
tee ad interim (consisting of three members of the general 
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Committee on Benevolent Institutions in Ohio,) in speaking 
of the new superintendent— Mr. Collins Stone—remark: 
“He has fully met the expectations of the Committee, and 
they have no doubt, that under his superintendence, the in- 
stitution will be as ably and prosperously conducted as it has 
been by his predecessors.” Mr. Stone’s own report is a prac- 
tical, well-written document, and were it not that we have 
little space to spare, we should be glad to notice it more par- 
ticularly. The present number of pupils is one hundred and 
twenty nine. Males, sixty-five; females sixty-four. 

The Superintendent is aided by seven instructors; one of 
whom—the Rev. John R. Keep, formerly a teacher in the 
New York Institution, and for some years past the pastor of 
a Connecticut church—has been recently engaged. He is 
an able man, and will add to the character and usefulness of 
the institution. 


Pennsylvania Institution. The Directors report the present 
number of pupils, “seventy-eight boys, and sixty-five girls; 
total, one hundred and forty-three.” One death during the 
year. In the Appendix, the main facts in the history of the 
institution are given; for which we shall endeavor to find 
room in the next number of the Annats. Mr. Hutton con- 
tinues at the head of the establishment, and eight instructors 
aid him in his work. 


Removal of the New York Institution. The following par- 
agraph from the Commercial Advertiser indicates that our 
brethren in New York are about to be driven by the pressure 
of population, from their old locality. 


“The opening of streets through the grounds now occupied by 
this institution, and the increase of population in its neighborhood, 
have rendered its removal to more spacious accommodations and a 
less populous locality, desirable, if not absolutely necessary. The 
property of the institution having recently much increased in value, 
the board of directors have deemed it expedient to sell a portion to 
enable them to obtain a more eligible site, at a distance from the 
crowded parts of the city. The board entertain the hope that the 
proceeds of the sales when completed, will be sufficient to defray the 
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cost of a new site and to erect suitable buildings for the safer and 
more convenient arrangement of the establishment. This institu- 
tion has been exceedingly fortunate in its management. Under the 
presidency of Dr. Peet, it has acquired the highest reputation among 
kindred institutions, at home and abroad, for the success which has 
attended its system of intellectual and moral instruction and gov- 
ernment.” 


Convention of Deaf Mutes in Vermont. We have received 
a neatly printed pamphlet, containing the proceedings of a 
Convention of Deaf Mutes, lately held in Montpelier, Vt. 
The main object of the gathering was “the raising of more 
funds for the erection of a monument to the memory of 
Rey. Tuomas H. Gatuauvet, LL. D.” Pliny O. Burnham 
was chosen President, and William B. Swett, Secretary. 
Addresses were made by Thomas Brown, John O. David, 
George M. Lucas and others, and appropriate resolutions 
were adopted. The “importance of forming a society for 
the intellectual, social and moral improvement of deaf mutes,” 


was largely discussed, and a committee appointed to organ- 
ize such a society. 

The Watchman and State Journal speaks in the following 
commendatory terms of this convention: 


“We have never witnessed, at Montpelier nor elsewhere, a con- 
vention organized and conducted with more propriety, unanimity or 
decorum, than was the convention at the Brick Church in this vil- 
lage, on Wednesday morning last, of some seventy or eighty deaf 
mutes, of both sexes, from different states, but principally from 
Vermont. They were mostly of those in the meridian of life, intel- 
ligent, and educated at the Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, at 
Hartford, Conn., when the loved and lamented Gallaudet presided 
over that excellent institution. The objects of the convention were 
mutual improvement and the raising of funds for the erection of a 
monument to the memory of their much loved teacher. The pro- 
ceedings were extremely interesting to themselves, and quite as 
much so to the inhabitants of our village, who witnessed the silent 
communication of ideas by signs, and: partook of the spirit of devo- 
tion as prayer was offered to Him who hears the thoughts of the sin- 
cere heart as readily when conveyed. by signs as when uttered by 
the tongue.” 
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